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LITERATURE. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary 
Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. (Mac- 
millan). 

Or these papers one only is now printed for 
the first time. This is an unpublished 
review of Mr. Morison’s excellent Life 
of St. Bernard, for the most part a 
sympathetic but not very remarkable com- 
mentary. The present writer’s own views 
have suggested but two thoughts worth 
mention—first, how judicious and magisterial 
is his assignment of Abailard’s true place in 
the history of thought—and second, a doubt 
whether the confidence, which he shares with 
Mr. Morison, in the contemporary estimate of 
St. Bernard’s influence is not too generous. 
Has the scepticism which rejects the ‘‘thirty- 
seven miracles a day” sufficiently discounted 
the enthusiasm of friends and partisans in their 
triumphant record of disputants silenced, 
councils converted, obsequiousness of popes, 
submission of kings, unanimous plaudits of 
nations ? 

The other essays have not only already 
appeared in magazines, but many were 
also previously delivered as lectures. Some 
were barely worth a second putting forth. 
Interesting only to the author’s warm admirers 
or his future biographer, they are perfectly 
accessible in the files of various periodicals, 
and serve only to swell the volume. On the 
other hand, few are without valuable sugges- 
tions for one who, like myself, knows not 
even a single title of Mr. Harrison’s books, 
nor of his opinions more than certain scraps 
and summaries, marked always by conspicuous 
force and originality, which stray into the 
newspaper—a fact which bears not at all upon 
his fame and popularity, but only on my 
ignorance of the literary factions of the day, 
and thus far on a possible freedom from pre- 
judice. 

The essay on “‘ The Choice of Books” has 
been greatly expanded. The original matter 
retains, in a subdued form, the rhetorical 
style, the orthodox mannerism, the unctuous 
panegyric, the inflated generalities, the im- 
posing lists of names—names—names, which 
mark the popular Literature Lecture. This 
style, more or less, pervades the book. Mr. 
Harrison justly rebukes us for reading, not 
the Great Books, but articles upon books about 
the Great Books. Yet, with all its ample 
learning and free criticism, his work, for the 
most part, is couched in the very form and 
follows the fashions of these same articles. 
When, however, he is thoroughly roused, 
when either he is bursting to impart some 
fruitful lesson which he has thoroughly 
thought out and would fain enforce, or when 
his just indignation swells against the 
sophisms of vain and barren teachers—he 





rises, or rather settles down, to that convincing, 
copious, majestic eloquence which, at need, is 
rarely wanting to a powerful mind. While 
many of his pages have jarred upon a not too 
cultivated taste by a certain protervity of dic- 
tion, upon others I shall long dwell without 
exhausting all they afford of instruction and 
delight. 

To discuss this essay would be to enter on a 
boundless field. The second chapter on the 
Ancient, and the third on the Modern, Poets, 
will prove of high value to the student, 
especially the footnotes criticising and com- 
paring the various English translations. These 
notes betray wide and laborious study, and— 
so far as I can judge—a sound and correct 
judgment. He dismisses the hexameter 
problem with the sugzestive remark that the 
first line of the Iliad has thirty letters, of 
which only twelve are consonants, while the 
first line of Zvangeline contains fifty-four 
letters, including no less than thirty-six con- 
sonants. Again, how simply, yet fully, he 
estimates the real Homeric spirit : 

‘In Homer alone of the poets a national life 
is transfigured, wholly beautiful, complete and 
happy; where care, doubt, decay are as yet 
unborn. . . All later poetry paints an 
ideal world, conceived by a sustained effort of 
invention. Homer paints a world which he 
saw.” 

Mr. Harrison’s reading is so wide and his 
appreciation so catholic, that it is presump- 
tuous to dispute his individual estimates save 
where justified by a less catholic, more con- 
centrated study. Thus I cannot feel that his 
praise of Molicre, ample as it is, proceeds on 
the right track, while his treatment of Field- 
ing (p. 63) seems not only inadequate but 
absolutely false. Again, in his usual devotion 
to the great names, has he not isolated Calderon 
and Cervantes too much, for was not a high 
general level the most striking thing about 
Spanish poetry and romance? But leaving 
matters of taste, as a question of principle let 
us examine such random laudation as this: 


‘‘Sir William Jones, who first made this 
[Indian] poetry accessible to Europe was, in 
the intellectual world, the Columbus who 
joined two continents.” 

Jones and several of his colleagues and im- 
mediate successors were truly illustrious 
men—less honoured, now-a-days than they 
deserve. But Columbus! continents! ‘‘ new 
region of poetry!” uniting of ‘two twin 
brethren who have long lived estranged’! 
Are we dreaming or drugged? Some core 
of true poetry there is, as in all youthful 
utterances of national and religious life. 
Nine-tenths of the Indian stuff—rigmarole 
poetry, spurious history, topsy-turvy myth- 
ology—which has been dexterously pushed 
and puffed into print is inestimably precious 
as raw material for a history of human pro- 
gress, but surely unworthy the attention of 
earnest students whose life is all too short for 
even the terse finished poetry and concen- 
trated thought of the West. Or take another 
Columbus ! 

‘* We place Gutemburg amongst the small list 
of the unique and special benefactors of man- 
kind, in the sacred choir of those whose work 
transformed the conditions of life, whose work, 
once done, could never be repeated.” 


What work can? If I purposely destroy 


every scrap of written and printed document 





—-—— 


in the world, or accidentally discover a 
cheaper fuel than coal, shall I get into the 
choir? Did Gutemburg monopolise the in- 
vention of printing? Did anybody invent it 
at all? Was it not partly discovery, partly 
tentative, undeliberate adaptation? And if 
Gutemburg, without a prophetic view of the 
vast result, merely added some steps in the 
progress of book-making, was he greater than 
the man who puzzles out an improved mouse- 
trap? Gutemburg has no place in my sacred 
choir. I have no choir, nor ever knew that 
he was musical. I owe him nothing—if he 
had never lived and invented, somebody else 
would; and Messrs. Macmillan would have 
sent me this well-printed book just the same. 
And still more. To think that a philosopher, 
a man of first principles, should even for a 
single sounding sentence be so dazzled by 
vulgar externals as to deify one particular 
step in a long process of merely mevhanical 
improvement, and by ignoring, seem to forget, 
and lead others to forget, the supreme inven- 
tion to which printing was but a handy- 
workman’s addition, a mere labour-saving 
dodge—an invention due to no one man but 
to humanity itself, its noblest achievement, 
its most triumphant victory over time 
and space, infinitely far above steam and 
telegraph—the power of breathing human 
thought into stone or bronze or paper—of 
giving it a body, a separate existence, per- 
manent and unalterable, apart from man! 
Thought changes, grows, or fades by tradition 
—the papyrus alters not a stroke till it 
moulders away. Mr. Harrison may reply 
that his sentence was a mere flourish or 
firework suggested by the word printing, 
but then he denounces “‘jackanapes phrase- 
mongering” and the ‘‘ juvenile fops who love 
to roll phrases about under their tongues.” 
He is no jackanapes, but a philosopher, yet 
all the same he is rather prone to phrase- 
mongering. Here he is quite out of his 
element; his phrases are not even good 
phrases. They creep in where strong per- 
sonal predilection is shown, as in his excessive 
praise of Scott, Cervantes and Defoe. Here 
my best answer is that I will read the books 
again as soon as I can. But shall I really 
find in Robinson Crusoe ‘‘ more religion, more 
philosophy, more psychology, more political 
economy, more anthropology, than are found 
in many elaborate treatises on those special 
subjects” ? 

The first and fourth chapters are more 
general and less satisfactory. The author’s 
main position is this: ‘I condemn no school, 
I reject none. I am for the school of all the 
great men; and I am against the school of 
the smaller men” (p. 77). Sound doctrine 
this! Those who turn aside from the great 
luminaries to peer through opera-glasses at 
the telescopic beauties of some fashionable 
little meteor of the hour deserve all Mr. 
Harrison’s castigation. But let us not go too 
far. On a general consideration of this essay 
(suggested by, if not founded on, Comte’s 
Library) I feel, somehow, a painful impres- 
sion of obscurantism. Thus—say I am a 
studious neophyte. In this present a.p. 1886 
I find that after long jostling and jumbling 
of criticism certain great books have shuffled 
up to the top (at least, nominally, for some, 
it seems, are allowed to lie there in honoured 
neglect). On these I must concentrate my 
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attention, form my taste, kindle my enthu- 
siasm. For other books I must not spare 
muchtime. Curious, out-of-the-way books— 
such as do not bear on, or such as distract from, 
the great works, I must avoid. Now, while 
admitting the wisdom of this severe continence 
of the curiosity for those whose studies form 
but an episode in life, I regard it as simply 
fatal to true criticism and true intellectual 
progress. I decline to drag at each remove a 
lengthening chain, whether of the Fathers or 
the Classics. The state of the poll in 1886 is 
the result of centuries of activity in the 
critical constituency. How far is it due to 
unblushing cajolery, bribery, and treating ? 
Are the earnest, inquiring, progressive electors 
to shut their eyes, fold their hands, and pledge 
themselves to return all the old members 
again in 1986? Yet that is what it comes 
to. So far, I am against the great men, and 
for, not the small men, but all the men. An 
active, healthy school is a pleasanter sight 
that a prize boy. I do not profess to know 
much about the Religion of Humanity, but, 
really, I cannot see how it squares with all 
this idolising of a few great names, these 
‘glorious Wills” and ‘glorious Johns,” 
many of them enthroned, however justly, by 
vulgar or national prejudice. The greatest 
writers have others ever treading on their 
skirts. Does the Humanitarian go into 
ecstasies over the dozen marks which raise 
the senior above the second wrangler? So 
does the mob. Does he burn all his incense 
before some one genius, born a little before 
his time, or rising somewhat above his fellows, 
and forget to warm his humanitarian heart 
with the far more glorious sight of the genera- 
tion which gave that genius birth, formed, 
fostered, rivalled, honoured, appreciated him ? 
Millions reading Paradise Lost or Milton 
writing it — which is the more consoling 
vision? To run down the great writers is 
paltry conceit. As pure economy, let us read 
the best. I try to pick the very finest melon 
in Seville market. Possibly I succeed; but, 
when I return, it is not that one peerless 
melon that I am always dwelling on and tell- 
ing you about, but the huge golden mounds 
of its fellows, symbol of Nature’s rich return 
for human service. Read the greatest and 
rejoice that such have been, but do not deify 
them! Isolate them as a class of demigods 
apart—you force down poor Humanity by 
contrast. Work them in and piece them 03 
to the grand mass of striving, triumphant 
human effort—Humanity assumes a wor- 
shipful dignity. Ignorance of Positivist tenets 
may here mislead me, but I do suspect an 
obscurantist, expurgatory-index tendency to 
underlie this Great Men theory. One more 
reservation. So far as the author’s denun- 
ciation of merely “curious” and ephemeral 
books goes (p. 86), nothing could be wiser or 
more timely; but, so far as his scheme of 
reading would involve a uniform literary 
course for all students, with comment and 
criticism every year growing more traditionary 
and stereotyped, I would prefer (not, perhaps, 
in the interests of my own boys and girls, but 
in that of human progress) the most desultory, 
varied, erratic reading to flourish and abound. 

The ‘Dialogue on Culture” is brilliant, 
affected, and of faded interest. Comtism is 
here adroitly insinuated rather than preached. 
So far as Mr. Matthew Arnold ever 





meant anything by his culture crusade—I 
always understood it as an intellectual capriccio 
or gambado or what not—NMr. Harrison plays 
cat to his mouse with fatal alertness. 

‘Past and Present” was a retort upon 
a downright insulting and unprovoked attack 
by Mr. Ruskin. Here again affected and 
artificial phrasing; also, perfect good temper 
and affectionate toleration for the testy old 
Paladin whom we are all proud to tolerate. 
But soon something still better, as, goaded to 
vindicate the wholesome truths which Mr. 
Ruskin delights to outrage, he lays down the 
law boldly, sturdily, and sharply in nervous, 
sonorous English. Full of knowledge, full of 
sense, these few pages leave no loophole for 
cavil. This must suffice, though I should 
like nothing better than to devote a few 
columns to their discussion. 

The same space might be given to the 
‘Romance of the Peerage”—a review of 
Lothair, in the exploded style of the last 
generation—frivolous, carping, affected, hys- 
terical, yet not ungenerous ; but, if so, every 
sentence would be a protest. The facetious 
assumption that Zothair was really written 
by the valet is not original. This joke was 
far better worked out in an old review of 
some work by (I think) a Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The bathos of the critic sinks even 
lower than that of the novelist. Page 
157 could hardly be matched by any of 
Disraeli’s meretricious sallies. A Radical 
friend is artfully brought in (who to the 
faintest nuance of thought and phrase is Mr. 
Harrison himself) to attack Zothair in front, 
so that Mr. Harrison can faintly, and with 
marked failure, deprecate and controvert his 
brutality, and, by a little detraction on the 
other side, assail poor Lothair in the rear, 
and smash him. This is not pretty, and the 
review might have been left to moulder on 
the same shelf as Lothair. 

A few newspaper articles in newspaper 
style follow—‘‘ Historic London,” ‘ Opening 
of the Law Courts,” the ‘‘ Aesthetes,” and 
‘‘ Burlington House.” In the last he proceeds 
on a whimsical and, I think, false principle. 
Rightly disgusted at the long explanations in 
the catalogue, he demands that every picture 
should tell its own tale. He describes a 
picture of James II. and Monmouth, then 
asks who could guess what it meant? And 
so with others. How unfair this is! We 
have so many tales to tell now that our 
guesses may well be many. Historical painting 
presupposes knowledge of history. Even the 
old masters, with their narrow field and their 
symbolism, are not always quite plain. The 
Transfiguration will be as puzzling as the 
Monmouth to that precious New Zealander 
if he knows nothing but Maori tradition. We 
need not trouble to paint for possible ignorance 
yet in store. 

‘“‘ Histories of the French Revolution” is 


an invaluable summary, to which I may 


revert on another occasion. M. Taine’s 
Ancien Régime is alone noticed ; but I should 
have thought his next volume must have been 
out before October 1883. 

There remain the three best papers, for 
that on “‘ The Nineteenth Century ” is mostly 
names and enumerations. Their merit is 
beyond dispute—the rarest mixture of grave 
thought and spirited advocacy. As a model 
of careful, temperate criticism, the review 
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of the Life of George Eliot is worth 
study. Naturally the author is anxious to 
bring out the full extent to which she sym- 
pathised with his religious views. But he 
most zealously abstains from the least insinua- 
tion or straining of inference. He might 
fairly have carried the parallel even farther. 


Here let me observe with respect how frank 


and dignified is his tone throughout on these 
matters. No proselytising fanaticism at all. 
When needful, his views are candidly ex- 
pressed ; when incidentally brought in (as is 
often natural enough), they are confined to 
those salutary truisms which can offend no 
one. Such Positivism as appears in these 
pages to me seems no more than the acute 
expression of that generous, practical philo- 
sophy which is unconsciously held by all good 
men. 

As fine and still fuller of instruction are 
the closely connected papers on ‘‘ Froude’s 
Carlyle” and on *‘ The Eighteenth Century.” 
In the latter he vigorously protests against 
the false, the poisonous teaching of Carlyle 
and Ruskin about that benevolent age, with 
its “ social, encyclopaedic spirit”; its ‘‘ zeal 
to make its knowledge fruitful, systematic, 
common to all, useful to man”; its ‘‘ habit 
of regarding things as wholes bearing on life 
as a whole ”’; in fine, its ‘‘ breadth of under- 
standing.” Conviction follows on nearly 
every sentence. I do not quite understand 
the “eighty years of comparative non-inter- 
vention and rest from 1714 to 1793,” 
the ‘monotonous lines of Crabbe” or the 
supremacy accorded to the ‘‘noble Joseph 
Priestley.” Nor, convincing, annihilating as 
is the retort he founds on the musical 
triumphs of those days, can I allow the 
immense stress which the Comtist lays upon 
that one art. But then what fragrant praises 
of Buffon—dear old obsolete Buffon, of Adam 
Smith, of Hume, of Diderot, and all the other 
philanthropic sages! Yes, all! for here in 
presence of that rich, co-operative, social 
spirit Mr. Harrison, instead of singling out 
his great’ men, marshals before us the serried 
phalanx, the sacred band of all the heroes of 
human progress. For such a review his 
philosophy is peculiarly adapted. He has 
executed it in a masterly and inimitable 
manner. 

To express my full admiration for the 
review of Froude’s Carlyle would be to 
borrow the language of flattery. Enough 
that I admire its vigour, its shrewdness, its 
manliness, its generosity, its good taste. Con- 
sidering the insolence with which the writer 
and those he reveres have been pecked at by 
carrion crows and jackdaws, his gentle toler- 
ance of Carlyle and Ruskin is marvellous. 
Here surely it goes too far. No one doubts 
the vivid interest and solid merit of Carlyle’s 
histories. But for them he would be wholly 
contemptible. It was my pride, my shame, 
my fate rather—effect of an isolated educa- 
tion—to detect the impostor from the first. 
Somehow I had never read Sartor till my 
college days—days far enough off for English 
youth to have then been still loud in its praises. 
With reverence I opened—I read—and saw 
as clearly then as to-day that of real thought, 
of real moral teaching, there was not one 
poor pen’orth therein—nothing but ditch 
water got up to boiling point by infinite toil 
of vulgar lungs and brazen bellows ; once let 
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it settle down and no man can stomach the 
muddy beverage. It has settled down at 
last—the brewer himself having cynically 
revealed the secrets of his cauldron. Mr. 
Harrison can forgive. I cannot. Sartor has 
caused me infinite annoyance—some mis- 
givings at first as to incapacity for admiring 
what all adore, many wordy disputes, much 
misrepresentation, some fallings out with the 
votaries of the Pinchbeck Moloch. When 
the crash came, when the deluge of Lives, 
Letters, Reminiscences, poured over the world, 
I did what Mr. Harrison recommends—never 
opened them. Not from any reverence, but 
because there was no need. Nothing I hear, 
nothing I now read in these scathing pages, 
surprises me. All is consistent. Not even 
in the histories can one read for five minutes 
without a feeling of repulsion and anger. 
Splendidly gifted as he was morally and 
mentally, Carlyle was windbag, quack, sham, 
charlatan and all else that he denounced, 
simply because he wasa bad man. Yet the 
advocate of that humanity which he ever 
reviled and outraged points the moral of his 
dismal fall, pities—forgives—and passes on— 
and with him the great world of striving, 
hoping, loving, trusting men. 
E. Purcett. 








A Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter 
and Norwich. By the Rev. Geo. Lewis. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mrz. Lewis is not the first writer, and he 
certainly will not be the last, who has spoiled 
good work by underrating the difficulties of 
his task. He has collected with painstaking 
industry all that can illustrate the life of his 
hero ; and he has so thrown the results of his 
labours before his readers that those who 
have an adequate knowledge of the intellec- 
tual and moral currents of the seventeenth 
century will always feel thankful to him for 
enabling them to gather a fair idea of the 
character of a man who deserves to be held 
in high honour. An adequate knowledge of 
the seventeenth century, however, is hardly 
to be expected from the general reader; and 
Mr. Lewis’s knowledge is not of a character 
to supply the want. Not only is he unaware 
of the results of recent investigation into 
historical events—his account of the Grand 
Remonstrance, for instance, being singularly 
defective; but he attempts to. gauge the 
value of the principles which were in those 
days striving for the mastery by the simple 
process of denouncing all who do not occupy 
the same standpoint as Hall, which is appa- 
rently that which he occupies himself. Not 
only is he without even dramatic sympathy 
for Puritans and Jesuits, but he fails to 
understand the nobler part of the character of 
Laud. This is the greater pity, because Hall’s 
part in that revival of the spirit of the 
Renaissance in an ecclesiastical form which has 
been conveniently, but improperly, stamped 
with the name of Laud, deserved more genial 
treatment. That intellectually it, and not 
Puritanism, inspired the progressive move- 
ment of the age can be doubted by no one 
who impartially considers the history of the 
cen as a whole. That those who were 
under its influence ruined their own cause, at 
least temporarily, by endeavouring to force 
a system on those who were unwilling to 


receive it, is equally beyond dispute ; and it 
is no use to revile the Puritans, as Mr. Lewis 
does, because they objected to be coerced. 
What we want to know is the part taken by 
Hall in the progress and also in the probably 
inevitable mistake. 

Hall’s part in the progress is particularly 
interesting, for, unlike Laud, who seems to 
have entered on active life ready furnished 
with a whole stock of opinions, he developed 
from year to year. We can thus, so to speak, 
watch him growing. The influence of the 
age worked upon him as well as in him, and 
he moved on imperceptibly—ohne Hast, aber 
ohne Rast. He is thus, more than any other man 
of his time, the personification of a great intel- 
lectual and spiritual movement. A character 
of which this could be said would hardly be 
one of great intellectual force ; and, in fact, 
there is no trace in him of any individual 
opposition to the ideas floating in the circles 
in which he moved. His _ ecclesiastical 
opinions were the same as those of Laud; he 
had the same reverence for authority, and the 
same notion of the position of the king in 
the eonstitution. There is nothing to show 
that he was capable of contributing a single 
useful thought to avert the dangers which 
threatened his party and his country. 

Hall’s highest qualities, in truth, were 
moral rather than intellectual. Whatever 
doctrine he held, he did not push it to 
extremes; and, whatever order he enforced, 
he not only tried persuasion first, but he had 
the knack of persuading persuasively. If he 
had been Archbishop of Canterbury instead of 
Laud, he would have maintained much the 
same principles as Laud did, but he would 
have caused far less irritation. 

Samvet R. Garprver. 








An Italian Garden: a Book of Songs. By 
A. Mary F. Robinson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Durtne the eight years that have elapsed 
since she first appeared before the public with 
her Handful of Honeysuckle Miss Robinson has 
been steadily winning for herself a distinct 
place as one of the most gifted and accom- 
plished of our living women singers. This 
little sheaf of new verses, which comes to us 
in a dainty enwrapping of filmy Japanese 
fabric, is not unworthy of the fame which 
she has already won, though it is slighter 
and less matterful than any of her three 
previous volumes. We should say}that it 
shows greater delicacy and certainty of touch 
than has hitherto been found in its author’s 
work, certainly it has fewer defective lines ; 
but it is more uniformly inward and sub- 
jective than we could have desired, has less 
firm basis in external fact, is almost wholly 
a record of recurrently sad and depressing 
personal moods of mind. The joy of living 
finds little place in these careful and scrupu- 
lously finished verses, the beauty and the 
magic of nature no celebration—nature, 
indeed, appears hardly ever for her own sake, 
scarcely at all except as a mirror held up to 
flash back through the darkuess this or that 
sombre gleam of human weariness or want. 
In one of the longer and finer of the poems, 
that entitled ‘ Fire-flies,” the strange, blind 
motions of the shining insects suggest to the 
| poet the mysterious web of our mortal life, 








and the idea is worked out with much delicacy 
and beauty : 
** They cross and cross and disappear, 
And then in they glow; 
Still drifting faintly there and here, 
Still crossing to and fro, 
As though in all their wandering 
They wove a wide and shining thing. 


** O fire-flies, would I knew the weft 
You have the weaving of ! 
For, as I watch you move, bereft 
Of thought, or will, or love, 
I fear, O listless flames, you weave 
The fates of men who strive and grieve. 
« * * * > * 
**O pale, mysterious, wandering fire, 
Born of the earth, alive 
With the same breath that I respire, 
Who know, and think, and strive ; 
You circle round me, stranger far 
Than any charm of any star ! 
*‘ Ah, me! as faint as you, as slight, 
As hopelessly remote 
As you, who still across the night 
Innumerably float, 
Intangible as you, I see 
The motives of our destiny.” 


A higher note is struck in the canzone to the 
memory of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which, 
celebrating that most hopeless among poets, 
yet closes with some touch of hope and ex- 
tended outlook. 
**O born in May and dead at Eastertide, 
O mournful nightingale 
That sang as solemn in our English vale 
As any in the Italian country side. 
Now comes the spring again, 
When listeners hush and every songster sings ; 
The swallows sweep with darting wings 
At last, and larks arise, 
For spring is here and only waits in vain 
One sweeter note for which we all are fain 


That sounds in Paradise. 

* * * * ‘ +. 
‘* Never didst thou find the vision dim, 

Or long to linger here 


Among the roses and the summer green, 
But, knowing not a wavering in desire, 
With unrelenting wings 
Thou fleddest past us towards eternal things 
As swallows fly to summers never seen.”’ 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe 
that the present volume hardly indicates the 
regular and orderly continuation of its author’s 
poetic labours. It seems rather to be the 
record of a pause, of a period of some hesi- 
tancy and much distaste. We trust that the 
mood which seems to have inspired it may be 
a passing one, and that when its gifted author 
again dons her singing-robes she may be able 
to lift up her melodious and well-trained 
voice in more hopeful and joyous fashion. 

J. M. Gray. 








El Maghreb: 1200 Miles Ride through 
Marocco. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tue title of Mr. Stutfield’s volume is sug- 
gestive. The ordinary visitor to Marocco 
does not usually go farther than Tangier or 
Tetuan, and some very specious tomes have 
sprung out of the brief experience so acquired. 
But when an Englishman comes before us 
with the story of twelve hundred miles sight- 
seeing in the empire of Mulay Hassan, we 
indulge in great expectations. The mind of 
the traveller, who from more accessible points 
has gazed with unavailing longing on the 
many blank of his map, wanders to 
those valleys of the Atlas which no christened 
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man save Leo Africanus has seen ; to Tafilet, 
the cradle of the dynasty; to Mulay Driss, 
that city of fanatics built out of the ruins of 
the Roman Volubilis, which so many of us 
have been within hail of, but were debarred 
from entering; of Taradant, scarcely less 
sacred; of the Forest of Marmora, which 
envoys journeying frem Mekines skirt in fear 
of robbers and wild beasts; and of that 
Christian Church sanded up in the desert of 
Sus, about which so many tales have been 
told. The geologist thinks of a country twice 
the size of France absolutely ‘‘ unsectioned”’ 
and unsurveyed; the ethnologist of the 
endless problems connected with the Berber 
race; and the naturalist is filled with hope, 
knowing that the spots where plants and 
animals have been collected in Marocco are 
very few and far between. Nor, though 
future explorations are unlikely to greatly 
alter our present ideas of the geography of 
Marocco, must it be forgotten that scarcely a 
single town or salient point has been laid 
down by exact observations. Even Mr. Stut- 
field notes (p. 148), in speaking of the 
country near the site of Volubilis, that the 
locality is 

‘* very inaccurately described on the maps. On 
ours I find the mountains wrongly depicted, 
and Moulai Idrees is put many miles to the 
north of its actual position. Important places 
are omitted, and of the names which are given 
half are unknown to the natives.” 


In reality the nomenclature of Marocco is 
very shifty. Villages appear and disappear, 
and alter their names with the different 
Sheiks who may at any time govern them. 
Moreover, one mile of Marocco is very like 
another mile so far as physical features are 
concerned, and the man who knows thoroughly 
one Moorish town may be assured that in the 
next he has not a great deal to learn. What 
is wanted is not so much a superficial ac- 
quaintance with a great extent of country as 
an exhaustive knowledge of some particular 
sections. For, at best, the routes of travellers, 
even in the kingdom of Fez—which M. 
Réclus, with that amusing self-sufficiency 
which the closet traveller is so apt to 
acquire, marks as one of the regions ‘‘par- 
courues dans tous les sens par de nombreux 
voyageurs’’—are mere lines over which one 
pilgrim follows another just as one sheep 
takes the same track which its predecessor 
has taken. Only in Marocco he must. His 
path is settled for him. 

However, Mr. Stutfield is not a scientific 
traveller. He has not ‘ collected,” and did 
not carry a sextant, or a hypsometrical 
apparatus. The Berbers, and the other bar- 
barians whom he and his companion, Mr. 
Hoare, met with are described, but the 
points which concern ethnologists are left 
untouched. Nor is geology in his debt ; and, 
though it is only fair to say that he is seldom 
inaccurate in the few zoological data which 
he supplies, he is not, and makes no pretence 
of being, a naturalist. In truth, the latest 
traveller in Marocco is merely a very intelli- 
gent tourist, fond of shooting snipe and Bar- 
bary partridge, who likes to get “a crack” 
at a wild boar, and with honest pride records 
his achievements among the bustards. He 
went over a great deal of ground in different 
visits between the years 1881 and 1885, of 
which a more scientific traveller might have 








made much. But he did not traverse any 


actually new country, or cross the Atlas. 
The greatest portion of his twelve hundred 
miles was along the coast from Mogador to 
Tangier. But he also visited Fez, Mekines, 
and Marocco, besides the once inaccessible—or 
supposed to be inaccessible—town of Wazan, 
where, in spite of his having no sort of intro- 
duction, the Shereef’s son and deputy received 
him with the utmost kindness. Nor, indeed, 
throughout the whole of his travels—the 
largest portion of which dates from 1883—did 
Mr. Stutfield have any advantage over other 
tourists. He had merely the ordinary creden- 
tials from the consul at Tangier, without 
which he would not have been permitted into 
Fez, and with which, though he does not 
seem to be aware of the fact, the Bashaw 
was bound to find him a lodging. As it 
was, he was offered a temporary resting-place 
in the filthy Mellah, or Jew’s quarter. The 
British minister does not seem to have lent 
his influence, probably not having been asked 
to do so—for Sir John Hay did everything to 
expedite our own journeys—nor did the Sultan 
present him with that plenary firman which 
he bestowed on the writer of this notice and 
his two friends. In fact, though in the city of 
Marocco at the time of the Emperor’s stay, 
Mr. Stutfield did not even see the Prince of 
True Believers. He thus lost some oppor- 
tunities; but, on the other hand, by not 
seeing everything in gala dress, and the 
Moors all obsequiousness, he is enabled to 
give a more accurate picture of the country 
than most previous authors 

Few, if any — certainly no Englishmen 
of late years—have written with so much 
knowledge and experience as Mr. Stut- 
field; and, though it might be flattering to 
say that his first book possesses all the literary 
merits which a more practised hand might have 
imparted to it, he has no reason to apologise 
for its supposed shortcomings. With a 
modesty, an industry, and an evident desire 
to tell the exact truth, without regard to 
‘‘making a point,” he narrates all that he 
considers of interest. Often the reader might 
have wished for more detailed—more scien- 
tific—information. In many cases what he 
says could have been amplified. Not in- 
frequently the better initiated student of 
Marocca affairs may differ in toto from Mr. 
Stutfield’s conclusions; and here and there 
he will feel rather badly used in missing any 
references to events, and places, and people, 
and things which the traveller ought to have 
heard of, seen, or met with. But take the 
340 pp. of the book as a whole, the re- 
viewer can affirm, after having read nearly 
every volume which has been written on 
Marocco, that they who accept Mr. Stutfield 
as a guide will have very little to unlearn. 
It is seldom, indeed, that one meets with a 
book on any country in which there is so littie 
to find fault with, and so very few and such 
exceedingly trivial inaccuracies to correct. 
Unlike Captain Erckmann’s recent volume, 
the book is in no sense a political pamphlet, 
in which the plainest matters of fact are 
twisted so as to make good the side he 
espouses, and therefore renders its pages of 
comparatively little value. Nor is he so 
= as Dr. Lenz, who in his Zim- 

tu supplied so excellent a summary of 
the condition of the country when he wrote 





that much-neglected narrative, which far more 
deserves translation than half of the African 
travel books which lumber the publishers’ 
shelves. Mr. Stutfield does not seem to be 
acquainted with Arabic. Otherwise he might 
have spared us one or two of the phrases he 
here and there inserts. Indeed, the title of 
his book (as he doubtless knows) is not quite 
accurate. ‘*EL Maghreb” means ‘* the 
West,”’ and comprises not only Murocco, but 
Tunis and Algeria. This region is also called 
‘‘Gharb”; and hence the most westerly 
province of Marocco is named ‘‘ El Gharb,”’ 
though we cannot agree with Mr. 
Stutfield that it is the most fertile in the 
country. But the proper name of Marocco 
is ‘‘El Maghreb el Aska”—the ‘‘ extreme 
west.” Among the few doubtful points which 
we have noted is that he does not quite ac- 
curately describe the methods of agriculture. 
At least, our observations are different. Inthe 
parts of the country visited by us in October 
and November the grain was first tossed on 
the ground and then ploughed in, after which 
it was harrowed over by means of a bundle 
of thorns dragged by a woman. It is, how- 
ever, likely enough that different methods are 
adopted in different parts of Marocco, or 
even at different seasons of the year. 

We entirely agree with every word which 
Mr. Stutfield has to say regarding the gross 
abuse of “ protections,” the disgraceful 
manner in which certain envoys and their 
employés insist on the ‘‘Mona,” or food 
gifts, by the villagers of the country through 
which they pass, and the many claims, not 
infrequently swindles, which are pressed on 
the Sultan, who, rather than embroil himself 
with a European power, yields, though well 
aware that ‘‘the Christians” are defraud- 
ing his treasury. In contrast with these 
scoundrelly proceedings, the honourable con- 
duct of our minister in insisting, despite the 
clamour of certain of his countrymen, on keep- 
ing strictly to the path which fair play and 
good faith demand, stands out in bold relief; 
and it is pleasant to see that Mr. Stutfield 
bears witness to the noble services which he 
has rendered the English people during his 
long residence in Marocco. We cannot, how- 
ever, quite agree with him in his severe 
strictures on the Jews; and bad though the 
jails and government of Marocco may be 
from a European standpoint, it must not be 
forgotten that the government of any country 
must be adjusted to the character of the 
people to be kept in order. The mild control 
suitable for England will not work in Marocco 
—any more than in Ireland ; and if a Moorish 
jail was like a British model prison the 
people would struggle to get confined, the 
contrast between it and their own squalid 
homes being so great. As it is, considering 
everything, Marocco is a fairly orderly 
country. Without roads, only half peopled, 
with endless hiding-places, dragooned by 
extortionate Kaids and Bashaws, a single 
soldier—we accompanied one on this errand— 
can travel from Fez to Tangier with a mule- 
load of coin; and yet, though his charge 
may be perfectly well known, he is seldom 
attacked. In how many Huropean countries 
would this be possible?  Fanaticism is 
unquestionably a drawback to travel; but 
we scarcely think that Mr. Stutfield is 
quite fair to the Sultan. So far as his 
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imperfect lights go, His Shereefian Majesty 
means well; and, whenever he has been 
directly appealed to, has acted with a gene- 
rosity and a frankness in remarkable contrast 
with the chicanery of the officials who sur- 
round him, and, it is painful to add, of the 
intriguing envoys of some European powers 
at Tangier. Mr. Stutfield’s remarks on the 
Moorish army, though brief, are quite correct ; 
but our friend Al Kaid Maclean is. not 
‘‘ generalissimo,” but inspector-general, of 
Asba, though as instructor to the troops the 
leading spirit in the entire force. We may 
also remark, apropos to the note on p. 312, 
that most probably the estimate at which a 
distinguished Moorish official arrived during 
a discussion of the subject in 1884, viz., that 
the population of Marocco is nearer 34 millions 
than 6,000,000 is correct. The taxation is 
the only means on which a vague guess can 
be based. 

Altogether, Mr. Stutfield has written a 
very creditable book, though without illus- 
trations, and with an indifferent map, which 
scarcely deserves the title of ‘‘ ethnological.” 
An exhaustive work on Marocco is, never- 
theless, still to be written. Host, Jackson, and 
Chenier did tnis in their day ; and more recently 
Dr. Leared attempted something similar. But 
a vast quantity of fresh information has been 
gathered since they lived. Those best capable 
of supplying this need are not literary men, 
who know the gaps in their knowledge 
too well not to dread putting the final touches 
on what might seem to the world an ency- 
clopaedia, but which they feel too well 
could only be a primer. However, the sooner 
it is done the better. Mr. Stutfield, we are 
sure, would be the last person to claim that 
he has anticipated any such treatise ; but, as 
he may be too modest to say so himself, we 
must express our opinion that in the present 
little volume he has practically superseded 
most other English works on the same subject. 

Rozsert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion 
Crawford. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Love, the Pilgrim. By May Crommelin. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Sporting Quixote. By 8. Laing. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


That Most Distressful Oountry. By E. C. 


Boyse. In 3 vols. (White.) 
Dott Wynyard’s Revenge. By Mrs. Houston. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


ll But: a Chronicle of Laxenford Life. 
By Pen Oliver. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 


Campaigning in a Strange Land: an Election 
Story. (David Stott.) 

On March. By J. 8. Winter. (White.) 

Mr. Marton Crawrorp cannot be accused of 
keeping in one groove. A Zale of a Lonely 
Parish, which is his seventh novel, is as 
different from the well-known Indian romance 
with which he first made his reputation as it 
is unlike 4 Roman Singer or Zoroaster. Pro- 
bably most people will appreciate it much 
more than either of the last named; for the 
novel-reading public prefers an English to an 
Italian background, and follows with keener 





interest the story of a commonplace country- 
man than the career of an ‘‘ eminent per- 
sonage”’ who flourished two or three thousand 
years ago. It is certainly to Mr. Crawford’s 
credit that, in writing a story of which the 
scene is an out-of-the-way Essex village, he 
has not betrayed any conspicuous misappre- 
hension of the social characteristics of life in 
such a locality. There are, it may be, one or 
two slips, yet none that might not have been 
easily committed by an Englishman born. 
Indeed, the local colour, to make use of an 
awkward phrase, is excellent—perhaps none 
the less so from the fact that it is unobtrusive 
and incidental. The “‘ Tale” is by no means 
original, its main motive being the divided 
lives of a husband and wife owing to the 
former’s imprisonment in Portland on a long 
sentence for forgery. Mrs. Goddard, after the 
shame and sorrow that have changed the 
current of a tolerably happy life, comes with 
her little daughter to the lonely district of 
Billingsfield in the hope of living there 
for at least several years unrecognised. The 
only society she can have, the only friends she 
can make, are the rector and his wife. In 
course of time a new squire comes to the Hall, 
and Mrs. Goddard is gradually aware of 
another interest in her life. Of course, as 
even the inexperienced novel-reader will sur- 
mise, Walter Goddard escapes from prison and 
turns up at Billingsfield most inopportunely. 
This incident occurs midway in the romance ; 
and it is only from this point that the interest 
really holds the reader’s attention. , A series 
of exciting events follow before we are 
allowed to reach a happy conclusion. Artis- 
tically, the fault of 4 Zale of a Lonely Parish 
is the unnecessary dwelling upon minor and 
irrelevant details throughout the first volume. 
Though he is not exactly a minor, but rather 
a secondary personage, we have too much of 
John Short—the rector’s clever pupil, and for 
a time the foolish and tiresome “ calf-lover”’ 
of Mrs. Goddard. A close perusal will reveal 
several slips of the pen: ¢.g., vol. i, p. 22, 
‘‘somewhat precipitous rashness”’; and in the 
fifth line of p. 261, where the insertion of 
‘her’? for ‘‘his” occurs with rather ludicrous 
effect. 4 Tale of a Lonely Parish will not 
flutter the hearts of novel-readers as did the 
original and picturesque Mr. Isaacs; but more 
than any book he has yet written, it proves 
Mr. Crawford to be a genuine man of letters, 
and not a mere producer of fiction. 


Miss Crommelin’s new story will probably 
be widely read. It is in due measure com- 
pounded of the ordinary idyllic flavouring, a 
strong spice of true-lovers’ suffering, an unfor- 
tunate marriage, the scenery of the Riviera, 
the reappearance of the sentimental hero after 
his rumoured death, the pranks of a cruel hus- 
band who turns out to be mad, and ‘‘sensation” 
ad lb. With all its manifest faults of con- 
struction and style, Love, the Pilgrim, is un- 
doubtedly interesting; and the author has con- 
trived to clothe certain highly improbable 
incidents with a seductive air of reality. Hester 
Armytage goes through many sad experiences 
ere ‘* Love, the pilgrim,” tardily guides into 
their proper course the life-currents which he 
had—in the opening chapters—shamefully 
neglected. Her lover, the nominal hero of 
the book, is a gentlemanly fellow, who—unin- 
tentionally on the author’s part—will appear 
to most readers as an effeminate and very 





a 


weak-willed young man. The mistake, as 
common as irritating, is made of causing the 
lovers to part on very inadequate grounds. 
Hester is certainly a fine character ; but Miss 
Crommelin is in the main more successful in 
her presentation of the minor dramatis personae, 
Mrs. Vignolles, Aunt Bessie, Uda Armytage, 
and Adrian Vignolles. Mark Hungerford, 
Hester’s mad—and latterly cruel—husband, 
dominates the story; but though his growing 
insanity and morbid cunning are skilfully 
delineated, his portraiture does not impress 
one with any sense of truth. As a matter of 
style, objection must be taken to Miss Crom- 
melin’s excessive use of brackets, rendering 
her pages as objectionable to the eye as a 
philosophical treatise by a German specialist. 


A Sporting Quixote, or ‘‘A Modern Quixote,” 
as Mr. S. Laing’s novel is called throughout 
its two volumes, is as unsatisfactory a work of 
fiction as we have come across for a long time. 
It is a compound of “modern thought,” 
rather stale sporting adventures, and a very 
indifferent plot. On the whole, the sporting 
portion of it is the best, though old anecdotes 
and sayings are dished up as new, and the 
author falters along far behind in the track 
of other well-known writers. Especially in 
the first half of vol. i. is the reader again 
and again reminded of Mr. Laurence Lock- 
hart. We are all well acquainted with such 
now hackneyed sayings as that of the high- 
land gillie, who spoke of a loch as haunted by 
‘dukes and sic like fools” (Anglice, ducks 
and other kinds of wild fowl). There are 
endless disquisitions on a multiplicity of 
subjects, all very second-rate, and some 
absolutely irrelevant and trivial. The author 
has handicapped himself heavily with some 
rather stupid prefatory remarks. Don Quixote 
and Sartor Resartus have been his models, he 
tells us, and A Sporting Quixote is an 
attempt on the same lines. All that need 
be said to this is that Mr. Laing’s sense of 
proportion must be very moderately de veloped. 
The intention of the book is admirable; but 
these ‘‘ Adventures of the Hon. Augustus 
Fitzmuddle” will excite but a very languid 
and transient interest. 


Mrs. Boyse, in her very entertaining and 
brightly-written Irish romance, disclaims all 
partisanship; yet her narrative is as dis- 
tinctly one-sided as if it were written by an 
Orangeman. It was with no feeling of 
satisfaction that the present writer took up 
That Most Distressful Country. Another Irish 
story, and with so ominous a title, caused a 
sigh of genuine depression. One’s sympathies 
may be with Erin, and yet one may be sick of 
‘‘down-trodden Ireland” in fiction; and in- 
dubitably within the last three years or so 
we have been treated to Irish novels ad 
nauseam. It is refreshing to read a romance 
of ‘‘ that distressful country ”’ from a loyalist’s 
point of view, as Mrs. Boyse’s novel—though 
professedly ‘‘impartial”’—really is. The 
main point, however, is that it may be read 
with the assurance of absorbing interest. 
There is not a dull page in the book, and 
both the humour and the excitement (and 
there is no lack of either) are genuine. The 
narrative, which deals with events occurring 
during the Rebellion of ’98, is based on facts 
partly historical and partly chronicled in 
private letters by eye-witnesses. The scene 
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is for the most part in Ireland, but for a 
season it shifts to London. In one chapter 
the author has lost her bearings. She makes 
Bride Gordon enter a fashionable salon, where 
among other celebrities she sees Lord Byron 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. This was in 1798— 
six years after the death of the great painter, 
and when the future author of Don Juan was 
ten years old! But even a Parnellite might 
enjoy this vivacious account of the varying 
fortunes of the Kavanagh family, while it 
may be doubted if there is a ‘‘ moonlighter ” 
in Ireland who could resist the fascinations 
of Kathleen Kavanagh, could he but meet her 
in the flesh. 


Mrs. Houston’s new story has little to 
recommend it. A poor plot, uninteresting 
personages, and unpleasant incidents, make 
up the sum ofit. The style of Dott Wyn- 
yard’s Revenge is on a level with its subject- 
matter. How three-volume novels of this 
kind come to be written is a mystery; yet 
one cannot but have a kind of feeble admira- 
tion for the plodding industry which can with 
so much determination keep the dreary end in 
view. 

The distinguished physician who writes 
under the pseudonym of “ Pen Oliver” can 
hardly expect that All But will obtain even 
the temporary success of Charley Kingston's 
Aunt. The plot is slight, the style is heavy 
and unattractive, the interest next to nil. 
The motive of the story is a psychological 
twist in a worthy man’s natnre; but it is in 
no sense effectively worked out. The illustra- 
tions which accompany this ‘‘ Chronicle of 
Laxenford Life” are as unsatisfactory as such 
things could well be, and the padding is 
‘* something terrible.” 


Campaigning in a Strange Land is an 
election story, and therefore it goes without 
saying that it will have a very limited circle 
of readers. What fatal glamour is it that 
causes certain writers to suppose that the 
public cares for electioneering details in 
fiction? There is much wasted labour in 
this book, but of its kind the story is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Though there is 
an element of romance in it, it is difficult to 
imagine its being read by any save the 
author’s friends and acquaintances. The 
title is decidedly, and rather unfairly, mis- 
leading. 

The author of Bootle’s Baby, and several 
other clever narratives of episodes in a 
cavalry officer’s career, has allowed himself 
rather more scope in On March than he has 
has hitherto done. This short story is 
characterised by Mr. Winter’s customary truth 
in detail, humour, and pathos. 

Wrtam Sxarp. 








BOOKS ON LOCAL HISTORY. 


The History of the Family of Yea. (Taunton: 
Vincent.) This history of an ancient Somerset- 
shire family, whose name appears in the various 
forms of Yea, Yaw, Atya, and De la Ya, 
originated, like many other valuable mono- 
graphs of the same kind, in a paper read at a 
meeting of the County Archaeological Society. 
The discovery of a forgotten will, dated in 
1548, drew attention to the influential posi- 
tion occupied by various members of the 
family before the connexion with the houses of 
Trevelyan of Nettlecombe, Luttrell of Dunster, 





and Lacy of Hastrow, by which it eventually 
became conspicuous. The family is, perhaps, 
best known in our own time by the remem- 
brance of the distinguished services of Col. Yea, 
who was killed in the assault on the Redanin 1855. 
Our readers will recollect the wonderful account 
which Kinglake gave of this officer in the pas- 
sage where we read of his courage at the Alma, 
and of ‘‘the passion that raged within him,” 
and how, when he turned, “his dark eyes 
yielded fire, and all the while from his deep- 
chiselled merciless lips there pealed the 
thunder of imprecation and command.” The 
present work has been published under the 
direction of Sir Francis Grant of Monymusk, 
who is himself a member of the family. Sir 
Francis Grant has been fortunate in securing 
the editorial services of Mr. Munday, of Taun- 
ton, well-known in that neighbourhood for his 
contributions to local history. Little is known 
of the origin of the word Yea; but we may con- 
jecture from its earlier forms that it was taken 
from the name of some western stream, such as 
that which was borrowed for the name of old 
** Salvation Yeo,” or that Yeo, or La Ya, which 
was mentioned by Drayton in the lines where 
he admonishes the brackish Taw: ‘‘In all thy 
glory see thou not forget the little Yeaw.” The 
early wills collected in this volume are interest- 
ing in many ways. Richard Yea, of Wivelis- 
combe, the tastator of 1548, bequeaths to his 
son John certain bedding and a box-bolster, 
‘*the two middle brasen crocks, the third beste 
brasen pan,” various platters, potingers and 
saucers, an ox and cow, and “half a skore of 
yeoes and half askore of wethers, not of the 
beste nor yet of the wurste sort.”” Another son 
is to have more ewes and wethers ‘‘ of the same 
sorte that his brother John is served.”” We may 
also notice the gift to his widow of dower from 
his ‘“‘freelands,” and a curious bequest of 
‘* plough-stuff,” defined as ‘‘my best waine 
with the wheles bownde with yron and the 
worst butt with the wheales likewise bownd 
with yron, and all my parte of ropes yokes 
sooles and all other manner of instruments for 
the plowghe.” The executors, here called 
‘* overseers,” are residuary legatees, and are 
required after the death of the survivor to leave 
to one of the testator’s sons ‘‘such ymploy- 
ments as hereafter foloweth,” including ‘“‘ ow 
bard and a Tablebord that is now in the hall, 
and the barre of Iron in the chymney, and parte 
of the pothangings.” The student of dialect 
will find many a west-country words in these 
documents, and even the tourist may find it 
useful on occasion to know the differences be- 
tween a “ putt” and a “ plough ” and a “‘ zull.” 
Among other interesting particulars in this 
volume we notice the account of an estate called 
Oakhampton, the tenant of which was com- 

led to attend the annual court-leet with a 

orn slung over his shoulder and a hound and 
a leash; and the suit and service at Taunton 
Castle, due from the freeholders of the ‘“ out- 
faring district” of the Manor of Taunton 
Deane. Among curiosities of nomenclature, the 
reader will remark the entries as to Radigonde 
Yea, and Ralph Fitzhours, of Williton, who is 
claimed, of course, as a relative of Becket’s 
assassin, and the legacies in the same will to 
‘*my sonne John Blake the Elder” and “ my 
sonne John Blake the Younger.” The modern 
portion of the history includes an animated 
account of Sir William Yea’s great fight with a 
band of robbers, contained in a letter which 
was published a few years since by Mr. R, A, 
Kinglake; and, among other anecdotes of 
somewhat more than local interest, we may 
instance the description of the last trial for 
usury at the Western Assizes, and an account 
of the last torchlight funeral that is remembered 
in Taunton or its neighbourhood. 


De Nova Villa ; or, the House of Nevill in 
Sunshine and Shade. By Henry J. Swallow. 





—— Farran, & Co.) If this book fails to 
interesting, the fault does not arise from the 
subject-matter ; for the annals of the House 
of Nevill could scarcely in any form be dull and 
barren of incident. The Nevills have figured 
more or less conspicuously in English history 
for more than eight hundred years; and of ail 
the noble families in England there is none 
that will bear comparison with them for the 
splendour of their alliances, and the number of 
branches which have achieved distinction. 
They are Anglo-Normans in the strictest sense 
of the term; for while they bear a Norman 
name they spring from an English stock. 
Their paternal ancestors reigned as earls in 
Northumbria before the Norman Conquest of 
England; but Robert fitz Maldred of Raby 
Castle married in the reign of King John the 
heiress of the Nevills, and her children assumed 
the name of their Norman mother. Mr. 
Swallow’s readers may like to know that this 
heiress was third in descent from Gilbert de 
Nevill, who inherited before 1114 the Lincoln- 
shire barony that bel to Ranulf de St 
Valeri in Domesday. e Nevills have been: 
peers of Parliament since the Doppaniog of 
Parliamentary records, and are still worthily 
represented in the House of Lords by the 
Marquis of Abergavenny, whose ancestor 
acquired by marriage the castle and honour of 
Abergavenny nearly five hundred years ago. 
He was the sixth son of Ralph, Earl of West- 
moreland, by a daughter of John of Gaunt, 
‘¢ time-honoured Lancaster,” and his six 
brothers were all peers, except the youngest, 
who was Bishop of Durham; while his ten 
sisters were all poet, except Margery, who 
was Abbess of Barking. His youngest sister, 
the Duchess of York, was the mother of King 
Edward IV., Richard III., and of the queen 
of Henry VII. Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
known as the king-maker, and his brothers, 
the Marquis of Montague and the Archbishop 
of York, exercised more than royal power during 
the Wars of the Roses. But from this time the 
fortunes of the family began to decline, and 
they never regained their ancient pre-eminence. 
The Earls of Westmoreland, who were the chiefs 
of the house of Nevill, clung to the ancient 
faith, and the last earl died in the reign of 
Elizabeth in exileand poverty. It would, how- 
ever, require a volume to enumerate the glories 
of a family which has enjoyed sixteen distinct 
peerages, and which has —— two queens, 
a princess of Wales, nine knights of the garter, 
three lord chancellors, two archbishops of 
York, and a host of other dignitaries in Church 
and State. Mr. Swallow has collected more 
materials than he has been able to turn to good 
account, although he tells us in his preface that 
he has ‘‘been obliged to suppress a great 
quantity of matter to prevent the book becoming 
too costly.” Theresult is that he has produced 
a book which is of too popular a character to 
satisfy antiquaries, and not sufficiently amusing 
to please the general reader. 

Records of the Churches, Rectory, and Vicarage 
of Upton-cuwm-Chalvey, Bucks. By the Rev. 
Pownoll W. Phipps. (Slough: C. Luff.) Any 
contribution to local history which is the fruit 
of honest research deserves a welcome, and we 
may, without hesitation, accord it to this of Mr. 
Phipps. It is true that no stirring events have 
associated Upton with our national history, and 
that even aa booed importance has been impaired 
by the growth, in very modern times, of the 
hamlet of Slough. Mr. Phipps says, “The 
word Slough is a corruption (?) from the word 
Slow, and was the name of the o land in 
that part of the parish, called in old documents 
the ‘Slow Field, as distinguished from 
the Upton Field and the Chalvey Field.” 
But though not much can be said about 
Slough, which almost owes its existence to the 


|. Great Western Railway, there are not a few 
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matters worthy of record in connexion with 
both Upton and Chalvey. St. Lawrence 
Church, Upton (whose “ivy-mantled tower” 
and “‘yew-tree’s shade” may have suggested 
these expressions in Gray’s elegy), has an inte- 
resting history, dating back to very early 
Norman times. Sir W. Herschel, a parishioner, 
was buried within its walls, and Ward, the 
Royal Academician, in the churchyard adjoin- 
ing. The larger modern church of St. Mary’s 
is an example of the zeal of our own days in 
the matter of restoration, as St. Peter’s, 
Chalvey, is of the same zeul displayed in another 
way. The incumbents in past times—the list 
is complete from 1220—seem occasionally to 
have been connected with Eton; and, if we 
mistake not, both Roger Bodenbam and Jchn 
Dethick were not unknown men. The parish 
register begins in 1538, and, under date 1603, 
contains a curious entry to the effect thet it was 
to be produced every Sunday in the presence of 
the churchwardens, and the baptisms, weddings, 
and burials of the previous week to be then 
and there recorded. 


The Great Domesday Book of Ipswich. Liber 
Sextus. 


An Index to the Visitation of Norfolk of 1664 
(Reprinted from East Anglian Notes and 
Queries.) 

The Journal of William Dowsing, 1643-4. 
Edited by Rev. C. H. Evelyn White. 
(Ipswich. ) 

The future historian of Norfolk and Suffolk 
will be grateful to the editor of the ast 
Anglian Notes and Queries for these publica- 
tions, although they have little attraction for 
the general reader. 


The Great Doomsday Book of Ipswich en, 

the attention of the Hictorical MSS. pm 
sioners, and is fully described in their ninth 
report. It was compiled by Richard Percyval, 
one of the port-men in the twelfth year of 
Henry VIII.; and the sixth section of this 
book, which Mr. White has printed, contains a 
detailed statement of the taxes that were 
— from ay a a to the 
g's apy in the thirty-second year of Hen 
VI. This is believed to be the ph nie 
assessment on record, and its chief interest con- 
sists in its enabling us to form a true estimate 
of the relative importance of Suffolk parishes at 
that period. 


The Index to the Pedigrees, contained in the 
Visitation of Norfolk of 1664, derives its value 
from the fact that no copy of this Visitation 
is known to exist outside the College of Arms. 
Few people, therefore, hitherto have had the 
means of knowing what pedigrees were recorded 
in 1664. The editor would have greatly 
increased the value of this index, if he had 
distinguished by an asterisk the names of those 
families who are not included in either of the 
three previous Visitations of Norfolk. 


The Journal of Dowsing the Iconoclast was 
originally published in 1786, and has frequently 
been reprinted. Mr. White has prefixed to 
this edition a copy of the commission from the 
Earl of Manchester, by which Dowsing was em- 
se sa to putin execution the ordinance of 
] arliament, that all crucifixes, crosses, and 
images, as well as all pictures of saints and 
superstitious inscriptions, remaining in any 
church or chapel within the county ‘of Suffolk 
and the six associated counties, be taken away 
and defaced. The commission is dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1643, and the journal shows that 
Dowsing began his sacrilegious work at Sudbury 
on January 9, 1643-4. The first entry is a 
fair specimen of the rest. 


“ Sudbury, Peters parish 9 Jan 1643. We brake 
down a picture of God the Father, 2 Crucifix’s and 


Pictures of Ohrist, about an hundred in all; and 





gave order to take down a Cross off the Steeple ; 
and diverse Angels, 20 at least, on the Roof of the 
Church.” 

The last entry is dated October 15 in the same 
year, which it is well to mention, because Mr. 
White assigns the journal to the years 1643 and 
1644, without any notice that the journal solely 
applies to what we should now call the year 
1644, for at that time the year was reckoned 
not from January 1, but from March 25. 
Some readers of this journal will be surprised 
to learn that crucifixes and other symbols of 
Catholic worship were generally left undis- 
turbed in parish churches for many years after 
the change of religion in England, and that 
their wholesale distruction was the work of the 
Puritans, not of the original reformers. 


The Monumental Inscriptions in the Hundred 
of Happing in the County of Norfolk. By 
Walter Rye. (Norwich: Goose.) This is the 
third Norfolk Hundred of which the monu- 
mental inscriptions have been editedand printed 
by Mr. Walter Rye ; and that most indefatigable 
of Norfolk antiquaries assures us that Tunstead 
Hundred is in the press, and that he has 
three other Hundreds in hand. The necessity 
for such a publication is proved by the fact 
that in three out of the seventeen parishes in 
Happing the inscriptions of early date are 
irrecoverably lost—in one case from the destruc- 
tion of the church, and in the other two cases 
from so-called ‘‘ restorations.” 


Tue Sussex Archaeological Society, whose 
volumes of ‘‘ Collections” take high rank 
among contributions to local history, have pub- 
lished a handsome folio (Lewes: Wolff), con- 
taining that portion of Domesday Book which 
relates to their own county. There is here 
given (1) a facsimile of the original document, 
from the reproduction by photozincography of 
the Ordnance Survey; (2) an extension of the 
text and an English translation on opposite 
pages, both made by Mr. W. Basevi Sanders, 
of the Record Office ; (3) an index nominum of 
tenants; (4) an index of places, with a sug- 
gested identification in every case, which has 
been compiled by means of elaborate local 
investigations ; (5) a somewhat inadequate ex- 
planation of words and phrases. Finally, there 
is a map, showing the division into rapes, 
which has been prepared by Mr. F. E. Sawyer. 
The whole is edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Parish, chancellor of the diocese of Chichester. 
While it is right to note that no attempt has 
been made to discuss any of the controversial 
questions, historical or other, which Domesday 
students are by no means agreed upon, this 
does not affect the permanent value of the 

ublication not only for such students, but also 
for the large class who take an intelligent 
interest in the early history of their country. 
We may look to future volumes of the society’s 
** Collections” for the treatment of many points 
suggested by the materials which have accumu- 
lated in the course of preparing this volume. 
Standing by itself, it forms a worthy monument 
of local enterprise and editorial industry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe Clarendon Press has in preparation a 
work by Sir William R. Anson, Warden of All 
Souls’ College, on The Law and Custom of the 
Constitution, containing a statement of the law 
relating to the existing legislative and executive 
institutions of this country, with so much of 
history as is necessary to explain how they 
have come to be what they are. The first 
volume, dealing solely with ‘‘ Parliament,” 
will be published at Easter, and vol. ii., on 
‘*The Executive,” will follow at no very long 
interval. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish imme- 
diately Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 





1875-1880, in two volumes, by Mr. George 
Carslake Thompson. 


Mr. 8. L. LEz’s edition of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s Autobiography, which Mr. Nimmo 
will publish almost immediately in his series of 
Historical Memoirs, includes a continuation 
by the editor of Lord Herbert’s life from 1624, 
where the autobiography terminates, till 1648, 
the date of his death. Mr. Lee prints in an 
appendix several original illustrative docu- 
ments, and many extracts from Lord Herbert’s 
unpublished correspondence. 


Mr. Joun MuRRAY announces a work, in 
two volumes, by the late Bishop Fitzgerald, 
entitled LKcclesiastical History, including the 
Origin and Progress of the English Reforma- 
tion, from Wycliffe to the Great Rebellion. 


Mr. Justin Huntiy M‘Carruy will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Chatto & Windus, A 
History of Ireland from the Union to the Intro- 
duction of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 


Mr. C. H. SARGANT has in the press a work 
on the subject of ground-rents and building- 
leases, written with special reference to some 
of the more burning questions of the day. 
The book will be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., who will also issue shortly 
a pamphlet on Church reform, by Mr 
Theodore Dodd. 


THE following volumes of the ‘‘ Helps to 
Belief’? series, edited by the Rev. T. Teign- 
mouth Shore, will be ready for publication 
during the present month: Creation, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle; The Divinity of our Lord, 
by the Bishop of Derry; and Prayer, by the 
Editor. Messrs. Cassell & Company are the 
publishers. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly issue the following novels: For Love or 
Gold, by Mrs. Henry Arnold; The Man of the 
People, by Mr. John Robertson; and A New 
Margarite, by ‘‘ Tino.” 

THe Rev. G. F. de Teissier, author of 
Outlines of the Christian Faith and other works, 
is about to issue with Messrs. Houlston & Sons 
a volume of miscellaneous poems. 


Tne first volume of the series of ‘‘ Queer 
Stories” from Truth, which was published 
last week by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
has already run into a second edition. The 
same firm will shortly publish in shilling form 
a sensational tale by Will Howard entitled 
Spell-bound, and a collection of short stories by 
Miss Moorsom. 


A sECOND edition of Mr. Roger Rees’s 
Pleasures of a Book-worm is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, with a new preface. 


THE English Goethe Society, which now 
numbers nearly 120 members, proposes to hold 
its first meeting some time in the month of 
May, when Prof. Max Miiller will deliver his 
inaugural address as president, and some of 
Goethe’s songs will be sung by the Camberwell 
Gesang-Verein and members of the Lieder- 
Kranz. It has also been arranged to hold 
another meeting in June, when Mr. H. Schitz 
Wilson will read a paper on ‘‘ Weimar as a 
Background to Goethe.’ 


Tue New Shakspere Society will, on the 
second Friday in y, have another of its 
unique Shakspere musical entertainments—a 
performance of Shakspere music from his days 
to our own. Having, in previous years, ex- 
hausted all the music written during Shakpere’s 
life to words published under his name, the 
society will this year take as the first division 
of its concert the following seven > or 
ballads mentioned by Shakspere:—1, ‘‘ Peg a 
Ramsay”; 2, ‘Three Merry Men” ; 3, ‘“ Light 
0’ Love”; 4, ‘Sick, very Sick”; 5, ‘‘Green- 
sleeves”; 6, “Death, rock me asleep’; 7, 
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‘« Heartsease.” The other three divisions of the 
music will be Late Contrapuntal, from about 
1650 to about 1750; Early Harmonic, from 
about 1750 to about 1815; Late Harmonic, 
from about 1815 to the present time ; and will 
include many well-known pieces as well as many 
rare ones. The conductor will, as usual, be Mr. 
James Greenhill. 


Tue American Historical Association will 
hold its third annual meeting at Washington 
on April 27, and the two following days. Mr. 
George Bancroft will deliver the presidential 
address, and will also present a communication 
from Prof. Leopold von Ranke, the only hon- 
orary member of the association. The asso- 
ciation numbers 371 members. The vice- 
presidents are Mr. Justin Winsor, of Harvard, 
and Mr. C. K. Adams, of Corneil; and the 
secretary is Mr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

TuHE Index Society announce the immediate 
issue of the first instalment of the long- 
promised Index of the Biographical and 
Obituary Notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
from 1731 to 1780. Intending subscribers for 
the entire work should communicate with the 
Hon. Sec. of the Society, Mr. W. Riseley, 24 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Tue following leeture arrangements have 
been made at the Royal Institution for after 
Easter: Prof. Gamgee, six lectures on ‘‘ The 
Function of Circulation’’; Prof. Dewar, three 
lectur:s; Prof. MacAlister, three lectures on 
‘* Hab t as a Factor in Homan Morphology” ; 
Prof. Ernest Pauer, three lectures on ‘' How 6» 
form a Judgment on Musical Works’’; and 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, three lectures. The first 
Friday evening discourse will be given by Mr. 
F, Siemens on ‘‘ Dissocia'i :n” ; and succeeding 
discourses will probably b2 given by Prof. J. 
M. Thomson, Sr John Lubbock, Prof. Lodge, 
Dr. W. H. Gaskell, and Prof. Dewar. 


A LITERARY announcement of considerable 
interest reaches us from Weimar. An English 
divine resident in that city promises a complete 
translation, with notes, of the so-called Clemen- 
tine Homilies, of which portions were discovered 
by Dr. Dressel in the Vatican Library, and 
published by him at Géttingen in 1853. The 
learned author of the forthcoming English 
translation has issued an avant-courrier of his 
entire work, entitled An Introduction to the 
Missionary Homilies of St. Peter, by Clericus, 
M.A., Court Printing House, Weimar. 


Tue Bibliothéque Nationale has recently 
acquired a copy of Holbach’s Systéme de la 
Nature, printed at London under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Mirabaud,” which contains copious mar- 
ginal notes cénfidently asserted to be in the 
handwriting of Voltaire. 


THE Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und 
Auslandes of April 3 contains a slashing article 
on Oxford “diplomacy” under the title of 
‘‘ Oxforder Universitatskliingel,” with especial 
reference to the Merton professorship scandal. 
The writer, who is evidently well acquainted 
with Oxford affairs, gives two other specimens 
of “the pass to which things had come in 
Oxford before Mr. Sweet wrote his letter to the 
ACADEMY, and the ACADEMY printed it.” He 
is too sanguine when he says, ‘‘ Now that the 
ice has been broken at last, a board of control 
will probably be appointed.” 








THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH will be present at 
the Shelley Society’s performance of The Cenci 
on May 7, as well as Mr. Browning, with his 
sister and son. Mr. Matthew Arnold cannot 
come. It is hoped that Mr. Lowell will. 
Dr. Todhunter is writing a Prologue for the 





performance. After the performance, several 
of the leading actors and members of the society 
will dine together, when a Shelley picnic to 
Marlow in July will be proposed. 


To ensure the autumn rformance of 
Shelley’s Hellas with Dr. C. Sellé’s music, Dr. 
Furnivall has proposed to the Shelley Society 
that the members shall buy shilling copies of 
The Cenci, reprinted from Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman’s edition, and edited by him and his 
brother, Mr. Alfred Forman, for the guests to 
whom they give their surplus tickets, all profits 
to go to the Hellas fund. The plan has been 
eagerly taken up, and there can be little doubt 
but that the Hellas will be heard for the first 
time in public next November. 


Mr. H. Buxton ForMAN has generously pro- 
mised to let the Shelley Society reproduce in 
facsimile for its second year’s publications his 
two choicest Shelley rarities: the first edition 
of Laon and Cythna, altered by Shelley’s own 
hand into the less startling Revolt of Islam—in 
obedience to the remonstrances of his publisher 
and friends; and Queen Mab (which was first 
published without Shelley’s consent) as partly 
corrected by him. Mr. Forman’s promise is 
subject to the society's making arrangements, 
satisfactory to him, to prevent possible injury 
to his treasures. 


Mr. F. 8. Etxis has kindly promised to give 
the Shelley Society a facsimile reprint of Hellas; 
and Mr, R. A. Potts a facsimile reprint of 
Epipsychidion. These will raise the society’s 
publications for its first year to the number of 
thirteen, which, with tickets for its performances 
of The Cenci and Hellas, will be an astonishing 
return fora member’s guinea. The society now 
numbers 240 members. 

Mr. F. 8. Ex.is and his dozen volunteer 
helpers are busily at work at the Concordance 
to Shelley’s Poetical Works for the Shelley 
Society. Mr. Ellis calculates that at least 
125,000 slips will have to be written, and then 
sorted and classified, so that two years may 
elapse before the book is ready for the printer. 
We only hope that the number of slips may 
run to 150,000; for the present ‘‘ Instruc- 
tions to Workers” are unluckily drawn up 
as if the Shelley Concordance was to follow 
the Shakspere Concordance of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, instead of being on the model of 
Schmidt’s admirable Shakspere Lexicon, com- 
pleted by quotations of all the passages in 
which any ‘“‘ word” occurs, but being satisfied 
with a parallel to his treatment of particles, 
taking that term to include prepositions, pro- 
nouns, &c., of which only samples of all 
Shelley’s usages are wanted. Mr. Ellis will, we 
are sure, not put ‘‘ tears”’ clothes and ‘‘ tears ” 
from the eye under the same heading, or nouns 
and verbs together because they happen to be 
spelt the same way. Every different part of 
speech and sense of the same gathering ot letters 
must have its distinct heading and sub-heading, 
and all should be defined. 


M. GABRIEL SARRAZIN writes very cheerily to 
Dr. Furnivall of the uncxpected interest in 
Shelley and his writings which he has found 
among members of the old ‘‘ Academy” school 
in Paris. All the younger generation is ac- 
cepting Shelley with open arms, and looking 
forward to the complete translation of his 
poetical works by M. Rabbe, which is to be 
published in the course of this year. 








FOLKLORE JOTTINGS. 


THE Folklore Society will hold one or two 
meetings to discuss what should be tae proper 
terminology and definision of the science of 
Folklore. Lord Enfield will preside at the 
first meeting on Tuesday next, April 20; and 
Captain R. C. Temple and Mr. J. Stuart 





Glennie will read papers. It is hoped that this 
action of the society will lead to definite and 
recognised results. 


THOUGH France has certainly not been back- 
ward in the collection and publication of its 
provincial folklore, it has hitherto possessed no 
recognised organisation for this object. But 
with the beginning of the present year a 
Société des Traditions Populaires has been 
founded, mainly by the energy of M. Paul 
Sébillot, which already numbers more than 
100 members, including the distinguished 
names of Ernest Renan, Jules Simon, Xavier 
Marmier, Jules Lemoine, Gaston Paris, Mas- 
pero, &c. The subscription is only 15 frs. a 
year, for which each member will receive the 
monthly Revue and other publications of the 
Society. Two numbers of the Revue (Paris: 
Maisonneuve) are now before us, consisting of 
about thirty pages each. M. Sébillot himself 
contributes to each a collection of proverbial 
sayings about the months; while the other 
contents range as far abroad as Hindustan, 
Tahiti, and Fiji. We notice a praiseworthy 
attempt to define the subject-matter of Folk- 
lore, under the name of ‘‘ démologie,” which 
certainly does not err in lack of compre- 
hensiveness. 


Mr. Extiot Stock will shortly have ready 
for issue to subscribers a reprint of the rare 
first. edition of Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584), edited by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, with 
introduction, notes, and glossary. The number 
of copies is limited to 250. 


THE latest addition to the ‘‘ Chandos Clas- 
sics” (Frederick Warne & Co.) is a revised 
translation of The Fables of Pilpay (sic), based 
upon the anonymous version that appeared in 
1819. We observe that the Preface contains 
no reference to the most recent English con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject—the 
translation from the Syriac version made by 
Mr. I. Keith Falconer, who preserved the 
popular Arabic title of the work, Kalilah and 
Dimnah. The book, however, is excellently 
printed, and is published at a very low price. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain the following 
articles : ‘‘ The Growth of Plebeian Privilege at 
Rome,” by Mr. J. L. Strachan Davidson ; 
‘* Alfred’s Tene of Battles,” by the Rev. W. H. 
Simcox; ‘“‘The Death of Amy Robsart,” by 
Mr. James Gairdner; ‘‘ Paris under the Last 
Valois Kings,” by Miss E. B. Hamilton; ‘‘ The 
Repression of the Woollen Manufacture ir 
Ireland,” by the Rev. W. Cunningham; and 
‘King Theodore of Corsica,’’ by Mr. T. Theo- 
dore Bent. The documents printed will be 
‘¢ Adam Smith and Free Trade with Ireland,” 
by Mr. Oscar Browning; and ‘The Squire 
Papers,” by Mr. W. Aldis Wright. There will 
also be reviews by Profs. Freeman, A. W. 
Ward, H. Sidgwick, Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner, and 
Mr. G. A. Simcox. 


THE next number of the Antiquary will 
contain the conclusion of Mr. Richard Davey’s 
articles on Beatrice Cenci, a subject that is just 
now specially interesting on account of the 
formation and success of the Shelley Society. 
Mr. Peacock will contribute a village tailor’s 
will, temp., 1663; and the Rev. J. C. Atkinson 
a further instalment of common-field names. 
Mr. Stahlschmidt will also write on mediaeval 
bell dedications. 


THE May number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine will have an article on ‘‘ Nell Gwynn, 
Player and Courtier,” written by Mr. J. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
QUANDO VER VENIT MEUM. 
April 1886. 


Tue tardy spring has come with winter flowers 
Late snowdrops and inanimate jonquils ; 
March clouds are dancing upon April hills, 

The cuckoo cannot find his wonted bowers, 

The frost-numbed uplaads are athirst for showers : 
Yet water-cresses mantle on the rills, 
And children’s laps are full of daffodils 

They missed last month. 


Ah, that their mirth were ours! 
Fasting from hope, with tion sad, 
Must we renounce pd pg of the sceue ; 
Or rather share the mood such days arouse, 
And with a heart subdued, indeed, but glad 
Behold the hedgerows shot with tender green, 
And bud-stars twinkling in the night of boughs? 


H. G. KEENE. 





THE LITTLE ANGEL, 
By ‘Abd-ul-Haqq Hamid Bey. 


(The following verses are the work of ‘Abd- 
ul-Haqq Hamid Bey, a very distinguished 
Ottoman poet, at present attached to the em- 
bassy in London. Himid Bey was recentl 

present at the house of one of his Englis 

friends when a number of tableaux vivants were 
displayed, in one of which the little daughter 
of the hostess represented an angel. On his 
return home the Bey wrote this poem, in trans- 
lating which I have retained the rhyme-move- 
ment and outward form of the Turkish original. ] 


O nuesseD child, whose lovely eyes display, 
In very truth, a glimpse of Heaven above, 
’Twere but thy beauty’s meed, if we should say, 
= ia yA from the orient of love. 
e m thy youth a glory gain, 
As oceans rise and swell from drops of rain. 


An angel’s vesture is thy garment sheen, 
It well befits the wearer wonder-bright ; 
The seraph-host, through thine all-gracious mien, 
— a true existency to-night. 
ile yet thy heart knows nought of grief or 


sig 
What means that sadness in thy gentle eyes ? 


Although the vision shown to us by thee 
Was well-nigh fleeting as the lightning-gleam, 
Its memory in my heart shall ever beam ; 
For Heaven, at Jast, has been conceived by me. 
Who deems a child a little thing to be ? 
A child is ’mong the greatest things to me. 


An angel thou, my child, however dight ; 
All lovely things are raimenture for thee. 
The breezes thirst to kiss thee, fair and free ; 
Thou art a flower in thine own garden bright. 
Thou mindest me of verses pure and gay 
That sport and frolic with the rhymes in play. 


Along with thee from London there shall go 
A glory new to Turkish poetry ; 
And therein Time, in season due, shall show 
A beauty and a radiance like to thee. 
Live on in thy sweet grace, O maiden meek ; 


In need of thee stand both the strong and 
weak, 


The artist’s pencil and the poet’s pen 
Find inapleation in thy sndtent Does. 
O rose, thy mother’s springtide smiles again, 
When ope the beauties of thy blooming grace. 
Who hath created thee so passing fair ? 
Smile, and our morrow e’en to-night declare. 


The wafts of perfume from thy wings that stream, 
Drive from our bosoms all our griefs and woes ; 
Through love of thee a thousand visions gleam 
Athwart the moonlight in our hearts that glows. 
O angel of our dreams of dear delight, 
Thou _ illumed our souls and blest the 


nigh 
E. J, W. Grss. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE Expositor for April contains two specially 
noteworthy articles—the one by Dr. Driver on 
the respective merits of two Hebrew transla- 
tions of the New Testament, the other by Sir 
J. W. Dawson on recent discussions of the 
first chapter of Genesis. Great interest has 
been excited in the rival translations, owing 
partly to the complicated nature of the problem, 
—_ to the connexion of the translators with 

hristian missionary work among the Jews. 
Salkinson died before he could complete his 
work ; Delitzsch has been uninterruptedly en- 
gaged in correcting and ~ ee the mature 
result of many years of study. It isa pity that 
the appearance of rivalry was ever permitted 
by the patrons of Salkinson’s decidedly im- 
mature works. As to the second article men- 
tioned, Principal Dawson cannot write anything 
devoid of interest, but he shows a want of 
modesty in speaking of special students of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. His article cannot affect 
the interpretation of the latter, and seems 
mainly designed for Prof. Huxley. M. Réville, 
at any rate, will hardly be touched by the praise 
or the blame of a dilettante student. The 
article is, as we have said, noteworthy, but not 
from the point of view which we thought was 
represented by the Expositor. M. Godet gives 
another of his lucid Pauline studies; his sug- 
gestive title is ‘‘ Paul’s Gospel to the Romans.” 
The names of Prof. Westcott, Dr. Charles 
Taylor, and the author of Links and Clues, will 
show that a great variety of tastes is catered 
for in the present number. 


In the Century, Mr. and Mrs, Pennell finish 
their interesting account of their tandem 
tricycle ride from Florence to Rome. Mrs. 
Pennell makes capital fun of a ‘‘ Speedwell 
Club” Anglo-maniac who rode. part of the 
way with them and performed antics on his 
bicycle; and her account of the old church at 
Assisi is charming. Mr. Pennell has some 
delightful drawings. He is best when he deals 
with a stretch of country, or a quiet nook. 
“On the Hill,” “Cortona,” ‘From Via 
Flaminia,” ‘“‘In the Val di Chima,” “Trevi,” 
&c., are admirable ; and in the final account and 
sketch of their stoppage by a Roman gendarme 
for furious riding on the Corso, both text and 
drawing are to the life. The number also contains 
a history of the depredations and destruction of 
the notorious ‘‘ Alabama,” which shows how 
well rid of her the world was when she sank. 


THE Revista Contemporanea for March con- 
tains the conclusions of Joaquin Rabanaque’s 
criticism on contemporary politics and the 
excesses of party spirit, and also of Escriche’s 
essay on reform in secondary education, in 
which he has the support of Seiior Iparraguirre. 
On the fine arts are two papers: ‘ Estudios 
Estéticos,” by L. Cabello y Aso, and an interes- 
ting lecture on ‘‘ Antonio Raphael Mengs, his 
Work and Influence on Spanish Art,’ by A. 
Danvila Jaldero. ‘‘Los Bosques,” by Garcia 
Maceira, is a plea for the better preservation 
of forests in Spain. ‘‘Los Voceri,” by Suarez 
Capalleja, is an account of the female impro- 
visatrice at funerals in Corsica, similar to the 
plaitideros of the Basques, and the singers of 
Aurosto in the Vallée d’Aspe, both which con- 
tinued into the present century. ‘‘La Novia 
del Marinero,” is a legend of Seville, prettily 
told in verse by Doiia Blanca de los Rios. 








RELIGIOUS ENLIGHTENMENT IN 
INDIA. 
THE most sacred act of the Hindu religion is 
the Shradh. It consists in sacrifices offered to 
the spirits of the departed ; and it is curious to 
observe how Hindus who have long learned 
to despise the idolatry of the vulgar cling with 
a kind of mysterious awe to their Shradh. No 


stranger is admitted, and certain classes of 
Brahmans only are allowed to officiate or to 
receive the customary fees. These fees consist 
in food and in presents, varying in value 
according to the wealth of the sacrificer, Last 
February a Hindu gentleman had to perform 
Shriadh for his father; and such was his freedom 
from prejudice that by the side of Debendra- 
nath Tagore, the head of the Brahma Sam4j, 
Igvarachandra Vidyisigara, Brahmavrata Sami- 
dhy4yi, and other eminent Pandits of India, 
he selected Prof. Max Miiller, under his 
Sanskrit name of Mokshamilara, as one of the 
sixteen recipients of the Shridh gifts. A 
metal vase, with a Sanskrit inscription, a roll 
of silk, and a sacred thread, were forwarded 
to the professor at Oxford, with a printed 
description of the performance of the Shradh. 
The Sanskrit inscription on the vase runs thus : 
Srila-sriyuta-Mokshamilara iha  pragfivatim 
agranir 
oe yo adhyipakatvam 
gatah 
— divam gatasya prathame kritye maya 
iyate 
Tasmai svalpam upiyanam nu bhavate grihyam 
tvaya aileus.” ? waited 








THE PRESERVATION OF THE COURT 
ROLLS OF MANORS. 


THE following memorandum has been drawn 
up by a committee of the Society of Antiquaries 
specially appointed for the purpose, which in- 


cludes the names of Lord Justice Fry and Mr. 
Charles Elton : 


“The vast amount of light which the ancient 
court rolls and other deeds appertaining to the 
numerous manors in this country throw upon the 
habits and civilisation, and the legal and social 
condition of its inhabitants, render them of great 
historical interest and importance. In questions of 
genealogy their value is self-evident, but in tracing 
out the development and gradual growth of those 
institutions, under which this country has so long 
flourished, the aid that they may afford to the 
student can hardly be over-estimated. 

‘**The importance of preserving such documents 
has not, however, been always apparent to those 
who have had them under their charge ; and many 
a bundle of rolls has been consigned to destruction 
merely because at the present day they have be- 
come obsolete as legal documents, have been diffi- 
cult to decipher, or have cumbered the space at the 
disposal of their custodians. 

“Much of the land, which was formerly held 
under copyhold tenure, has now been enfranchised, 
and the tendency at the present day is more and 
more in favour of freehold tenure, so that within a 
comparatively short period it seems probable that 
manors, with their attendant formalities, will be- 
come things of the past; and the documents 
relating to them become practically valueless for 
legal purposes, and even more liable than now to 
heedless destruction. 

“‘The Society of Antiquaries of London is 
anxious that steps should be taken, while yet there 
is time, for the preservation of court rolls and 
other manorial records, and is confident that if the 
attention of lords and stewards of manors be called 
to the historic value of such documents they will 
readily assist in protecting them from injury, 
either by depositing them in some public reposi- 
tory, or preserving them with their other muni- 
ments. 

“The public repositories where Court rolls 
would, in all probability, be willingly accepted 
and preserved under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances for reference, are—the British Museum, 
and the University Libraries at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the Public Record Office. But there 
are, in addition, many other local institutions and 
museums where such documents would be grate- 
fully accepted and carefully preserved. 

‘*In the bill now before parliament for the com- 
pulsory enfranchisement of copyholds is a clause 
providing that, in certain events, the Court rolls 





and other manorial documents may be deposited 
[with the Master of the Rolls for safe custody, 
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while right of access to them is still maintained. 
Their deposit with other institutions might, if 
thought desirable, be accompanied by certain 
stipulations as to powers of resumption. 

“‘The principal difficulty in dealing with the 
object now in view appears to be that of pe | 
home to the minds of the lords of the manors an 
their stewards the value of what are apparently 
worthless documents. Todothis, however, nothing 
more seems necessary than respectfully to call their 
attention to the subject, and this perhaps can most 
readily be effected by the circulation of a memo- 
randuw such as the present among them. 

‘* Many, no doubt, of the present custodians of 
such records are already as anxious for their preser- 
vation as any antiquarian society can be, and these 
will see in the present appeal an ample justification 
for the care they have bestowed on the records in 
their charge.”’ 
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Bibliotheken u. Archiven. Venice: Miinster. 12 fr. 
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ya) - 9, Hft. Kiln: Du Mont-Schauberg. 
4 M. 8u Pf. 

Pastor, L. Geschichte der Pipste seit dem Ausgang 
d. Mi ters. 1. Bd. Geschichte der Papste im 
Zeitalter der Renaissance bis zur Wahl Pius’ II, 
Freiburg-i.-B.: Herder. 10M. 

REGESTEN U. URKUNDEN, schleswig-holstein-lauen- 
burgischr. Bearb. u. hrsg. v. P. Hasse. 2. 
(1250-1300). 2. Lfg. Hamburg: Voss. 4M, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Karsten, G. Ueb, die Anlage seitlicher Organe bei 
don Pflanzen. en me BE Engelmann. 4M. 

Kocu, F. K. Die Ringicula d. norddeutschen Tertiir, 
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ALLASCHEK, K. Ideen zur praktischen Philosophie. 

Tubingen: Lanpp. 3 M. 

WouHLGEMUTH, K. v. Vorbericht zur wissenschaft- 
lichen Publikation der isterreichischen Polarex- 
Say nach Jan Mayen. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 


ZURIGRODZKI, M. v. Die Mutter bei den Vilkern d. 
arischen Stammes. Miinchen: Ackermann. 6 M, 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


ARISTOTELIS metaphysica. Reo. W. Christ. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pt. 
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collatos L. Schwabius recognovit. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 1M. 50 Pf. 
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Universitits-Buchhandlung. 1 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PETROLEUM ‘‘ DISCOVERIES.” 


Trieste: April 8, 18€6, 
Will you permit me to express my admiration 
of a heading I see in sundry newspaper articles, 
my firm 


** The -Petroleum Discoveries,” an 





=— 


expectation of presently reading ‘“ Wonderful 
Finds of Gold and Silver, Copper and Iron, in 
the Land of Midian” ? 

The petroleum “discoveries” are, to use Mr. 
Thackeray’s words, ‘‘ Brand-new and intensely 
old.” The wells have been used sinee the 
third century, when they supplied (and still 
supply) the adjacent monastery of Mar 
Antonios, the oldest in Christendom. The 
Admiralty chart marks the high background 
* Zeiti (oil) Hills.” Hi.H. Ismail Pasha, who 
did, and who still can do, more for Egypt than 
any man living, sent Col. Middleton, U.S., to 
exploit them, even before I noticed them in the 
Gold Mines of Midian (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co., 1878). 

A man who writes much can hardly complain, 
in such busy times, if he is not much read ; but 
the public has a right to demand before a great 
‘discovery ”’ is announced, with the pomp and 
circumstance of ministerial visiting, &c., that 
the announcer would expend a few hours in 
working up his subject. 

RIcHARD F. Burton. 

P.8.—Kindly also correct erratum in m 
review of Linschoten (ACADEMY, March 27), 
which makes him die aet, 78, instead of 48. 








THE ‘‘ VENTISETTANA” DECAMERON. 
Paris: April 5, 1886. 

May I point out a means of distinguishing 
the Giunta Decameron of 1527, otherwise called 
the ‘‘ Ventisettana,” from the Venetian con- 
traffazione of 1729, which is not mentioned by 
Brunet, Gamba, or Renouard ? 

Their test consists in the examination of a 
certain number of passages where misprints in 
the original have been corrected in the counter- 
feit, or where fresh misprints have been intro- 
duced in the latter. To be able to do this 
requires no small effort of memory. A much 
more simple, and no less sure, testis to examine 
the watermark of the paper. By this means 
the difference may be detected at once; for 
while the paper of the ‘‘ Ventisettana,” so far 
as I can discover, has no distinguishing mark, 
that of the counterfeit bears a well-defined 
— and an elongated A with a V-shaped 

vr. 

This test, of course, would not necessarily 
lead to the detection of single pages of the 
counterfeit introduced into imperfect copies of 
the original, but it might do so. In such a 
case the difference in type, notably in the shape 
of the a’s, would be a sure test, but only to an 
experienced eye. PaGET TOYNBEE. 








WYOLIFFE’S ‘‘DE DOMINIO DIVINO.” 
Oxford: April 12, 1886. 

The note in the last number of the ACADEMY 
relating to my inquiry into the connexion 
between Wycliffe and Richard FitzRalph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, contains one state- 
ment for which I would rather not be held 
responsible. The question which I am ex- 
amining is concerned exclusively with Wycliffe’s 
doctrine of dominium, or ‘‘lordship,” as 
developed in his treatise, De Dominio Divino. 
So far as my comparison has advanced, I 
find that he is dependent on the archbishop, 
not only for the essential points of his argu- 
ment, but also for most of the details of his 
exposition. This is, of course, only a pro- 
visional opinion ; but I have at present found 
nothing to justify the further statement in your 
note, which extends Wycliffe’s indebtedness to 
his application of the ‘‘lordship” doctrine to 
practical questions of Church and State; nor, 
indeed, is it likely, on general grounds, that 
such should be the case, unless, perhaps, so far 
as the mere germs of his argument are eon- 
cerned. The controversy with which Richard 





FitzRalph was occupied was not Wycliffe’s ; 
and in the De Dominio Divino Wycliffe is not 
even controversial, but only a_ speculative 
theorist. REGINALD L. POOLE. 








‘*STRIDHANA”’ IN THE AEGEAN. 
Coimbatore, Madras: March 16, 1886, 

In the February number of Blackwood men- 
tion is made of the creation and separate enjoy- 
ment of property by the women of the 
mountain villages of the unfrequented island of 
Karpathos in the Aegean, and to its devolution 
to the female issue on the lines of primogeni- 
ture; and this custom is mentioned as one 
among the many other customs of the ancient 
Greeks which have been preserved through long 
ages in this out-of-the-way place. In ‘Ona 
- mead Island,” pp. 233 ff., the custom is stated 
thus : 
‘*First-born sons inherit their father’s property, 
first-born daughters their mother’s, and no girl 
can marry without [sic] she can provide her husband 
with a house ’’ (p. 236). 
And further on (p. 241) the following details 


are added: 


‘* They have no pews to sit in, but each mother of 
a family possesses one of the stone slabs which 
form the pavement [of their church]; on this she 
performs her devotions, and brooks no encroach- 
ment. This slab she leaves, together with her 
jewellery and her embroidered dresses, to her 
eldest daughter.”’ 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
this custom is common to any of the neighbour- 
ing islands; and still more so to inquire by 
what means this survival of ancient Greek law, 
assuming it to be so, which is so suggestive of 
the Stridhana of Hindu law, could have become 
established in this isolated locality. Is it a 
survival of the ancient laws of the common 
ancestors of the Indo-Germanic peoples in the 
ages before their eastern and western dis- 
persions ? THOMAS FOULKES. 








‘* CREW.” 

Cambridge: April 10, 1886. 
Please allow me to say that, in the supple- 
ment to the first edition of my dictionary, issued 
with the second edition, and also separately 
reprinted, I give Dr. Murray’s discovery that 
crew, formerly crue, is of French origin, not 
Scandinavian. Itis a clipped form of accrue, 
or accrewe, ‘‘ a reinforcement, recruiting force.” 
See my article and Accrue, sb., in Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. Sir James Ramsay’s 

quotation helps to clinch this. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








‘¢ LIP3ET.” 
Bristol: April 9, 1886. 

May I suggest that ‘‘ Lip3et” is leap-gate, 
i.e., a stile, a gate which does not open but 
must be leaped? ‘“ Lippiatt” is not an un- 
common surname in Gloucestershire. 

What is the meaning of the ending “lip,” as 
‘*Birdlip,” ‘‘Hindlip,” and other names of 
places in Worcestershire and Gloucestershire ? 

THOMAS KERSLAKE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 19,4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘‘The Sumerian 
Language and its Affinities,” by Prof. Hommel ; 
“The Present State of Education in Egypt,” by 
Mr. Cunynghame. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “Marine In- 
surance,” by Dr. E. Freshfield. 

7 p.m. ucation Society : “‘ Method in Teach- 

ing French,” by M. A. E: mn. 

8 p.m. _ Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Tapestry Makmg and Embroidery,” III., by Mr. 
Alan 8. Cole. 

Spm. Aristotelian : Kant’s Kritik, concluded : 
Denetelony of Practical Reason,” by Mr. P. 

e. 

"3 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Persistence 

of Type,” by Mr, Hastings C. Dent. 
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TUESDAY, 2 548 hm. Statistical: “The Pro- 
Gas oint Com; with Limited and 
nlimited 3 d es Fifteen Years, 

mat Oa Engineers Brickmaking, b 
.m. eers: * Bri .” by 

Mr, H. Ward. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “Specimens of Diseases 
from Animals in the Society’s Gardens.” Oy Mr. 
J. Bland Sutton; “A new Species of Wild Hog 
from New “The Re- 


Cretaceous shark (Hybodus dubrisiensis),” by Mr. A. 
Smith- Woodward. 
Folklore Society : 
WEDNESDAY. April 21, 8 p.m. Dialectical: “‘ Vaccina- 
tion an Error and its Compulsion a Wrong,” by 
Mr. Alfred Milnes. 


8 p=. Geological : 

Band in the Olive of the Eastern salt-Range, 
Punjab,” by Mr. A.B, Wynne; * ey > Stages 
of the in the neighbourhood of Mons, and 
the Phosphatic Beds associated with them,” by M. 
F. L. Cornet. 


“A Fossiliferous Pebble 





SCIENCE. 

The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Deriva- 
tives of the Sanskrit Language. By W. D. 
Whitney. (Triibner.) 

Pror. Wirzt1am Dwieut Wurrvey, of Yale, 

is a most laborious scholar, and has done a 

great deal to popularise the science of lan- 

guage and the study of Sanskrit in America. 

He may fairly lay claim to originality also, 

notably in his Sanskrit grammar. Here it 

may well be said of him that, standing on the 
shoulders of others, he has seen many things 
hidden from them. Hence, those who know 
what Prof. Whitney is capable of have been 
looking forward to his long-promised work on 

The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Deriva- 

tives of the Sanskrit Language with very great 

expectations. 

Two ways were open for the treatment of 
so important a subject. The one was to study 
the native grammarians, Panini and his various 
commentators, and to furnish a complete col- 
lection of all the roots, verb-forms, and 
derivatives recognised by them. More than 
forty years ago Westergaard, in his Radices 
Linguae Sanscritae, followed this method, 
though he could only do so partially, owing 
to the scanty materials accessible at so early 
a stage of Sanskrit scholarship. Indeed, how- 
ever widely we may differ in our views from 
the native grammarians, we should never 
forget that they represent an important phase 
in Indian literary history, and are chrono- 
logically older than almost anything that is 
now called classical literature in India. 

The other way would have been to put the 
native grammarians completely aside, and 
collect from the successive periods of Sanskrit 
literature all the evidence obtainable as to 
the existence of verbal roots and their various 
forms and derivatives. The time has arrived 
when this method could be applied with 
something like completeness. For, between 
the publication of Westergaard’s Radices and 
now, the Rig, Sima, and Atharva Vedas have 
been indexed, and the grammatical material 
contained in the great bulk of Sanskrit litera- 
ture generally rendered accessible. Such a 
historical treatment of the language, which 
would incidentally throw much light on the 
relation of the native grammarians to the 
phases of the language preserved to us, 
implies, no doubt, a great undertaking that, 
even if restricted within certain limits, would 
have proved a work of permanent value. 

Prof. Whitney has chosen an intermediate 
course, which, no doubt, allows him more ease 
and freedom, but is certainly disappointing to 
those for whom such a work is chiefly in- 





tended. The following remarks are prompted 
by the conviction that strict criticism is 
especially necessary in the case of works by 
distinguished scholars, because the weight of 
authority tends to cause matters to be over- 
looked which would otherwise not pass un- 
challenged. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the statistical 
results furnished by Prof. Whitney’s work, 
since they have been supplied by himself in 
the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
for May 1885. It is, however, worth noting 
here that of the 2,000 verbal roots enume- 
rated by the Hindu grammarians the number 
of those actually occurring in the literature 
is still only slightly above 800, very few 
having been discovered since Westergaard’s 
time, contrary to his anticipations. 

In giving an account of the work done by 
Prof. Whitney, it will perhaps be best to do 
so as much as possible in his own words. 
Beginning with the Vedic literature, he says: 
“‘T have gone carefully over the Petersburg 
dictionary, excerpting all'the material needed 
for my purpose.” ‘He trusts,” he adds, 
“that it is [only] the indifferent forms and 
derivatives which, having been passed over 
by the Lexicon, have escaped his gleaning 
also.”? However, he hastens to inform us that 
he has himself done some original work also 
in collecting materials from the Braihmazas, 
and that work is no doubt most important. 
Here, at all events, it was to be expected 
that whatever Prof. Whitney did would have 
been done once for all. But he again apolo- 
gises, and says: ‘‘From them I have ex- 
cerpted all the noteworthy verbal forms and 
(less completely) the primary derivatives.” 
But why “less completely”? Even in 
‘noteworthy ” a dangerous meaning might 
be found to lurk. These warnings show that 
the work done by Prof. Whitney will have 
to be done over again. As to the excerpts 
from the native grammarians, they can hardly 
be said to have any scientific value, because 
they are not made on any principle, as would 
appear from the statement that they are given 
in ‘‘ a liberal presentation.”’ Moreover, ‘‘ this 
material is in no part given at first hand, but 
only as reported by Western authorities.” 
But why is this? Surely Panini, Katydyana, 
and Patafigali have been accessible now for 
some time; and Prof. Whitney is the last 
man to ignore the value not only of their 
rules, but of the actual words quoted in their 
discussions, for verifying the use of verbs, 
verb-forms, and derivatives during one of the 
earliest periods in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. 

With regard to the arrangement of the 
materials under different heads, no one would 
blame him for having drawn the lines of 
division in what he calls ‘a partly arbitrary 
way.” He is quite right in marking nothing 
as Vedic except what occurs in the Rigveda. 
What is not Rigvedic is marked A. V. 
(Atharva Veda) or S. V. (Sima Veda). So 
far nothing could be better. But he adds, 

‘* Tf anything occurring only in the Rik among 
the three Vedas is found also in later periods, 
the fact that it does not chance to be met with 
in the Atharvan or Siman is too unimportant 
to notice, and (save, perhaps, in exceptional 
cases) it is marked V. B. or the like.” 

We are again justified in asking, Why? 
It is surely one of the most interesting facts, 





if we can prove that a word existed at the 
time when the Rigveda was composed, and 
occurs again, say, in the Brihmanas or in 
Manu, but, in spite of that, is not to be found 
in the Sima and Atharva Vedas. Anyhow, 
Prof. Whitney possessed the evidence, and a 
very little more trouble would have given the 
information which must now be sought else- 
where. That the information is given in 
exceptional cases affords no security. 

Prof. Whitney has put Brahmamas and 
Aranyakas together, assuring us that the line 
between them is evanescent. Many scholars 
hold that the line between the earliest Brih- 
manas and the latest Aranyakas is anything 
but evanescent, and they will certainly object 
to the “ perhaps’”’ when Prof. Whitney says 
that it was “‘ perhaps hardly worth the attempt 
at drawing.” As he had the evidence before 
him, here, again, a little more trouble would 
have added greatly to the value of the present 
work. 

Still more perplexing is his treatment of 
the Upanishads, which, with regard to their 
phraseology and syntax, should on no account 
be lumped together with the Brihmanas. He 
says he has distinguished by U. the small 
number of these treatises that have an exist- 
ence separate from Brihmamas and Aranyakas. 
In that vase, he ought at least to have given 
the names of the Upanishads which he con- 
siders to have that separate existence, though 
it would have been far better to have marked 
every form occurring in Upanishads only 
by U. 

Tan scholars who have had to do with the 
arranging and grouping of masses of material 
know how hard a thing it is to be perfectly 
consistent ; but it is hardly too exacting to 
expect a more systematic treatment from a 
veteran scholar like Prof. Whitney, especially 
in a grammatical index where consistency is 
of primary importance. He tells us, for in- 
stance, that ‘ instead of a period an individual 
text is sometimes referred to, yet not upon 
any very definite and consistent plan.” 
Again, ‘‘a superior figure (¢g., R. V'.) in- 
dicates the number of times a word or form 
has been met with, but this only in excep- 
tional cases, and not in the case of every 
unique or very rare occurrence.” The mark 
R. V'. is thus comparatively unimportant, 
while it would have been valued very much 
if it had conveyed the guarantee that it gave 
us all the drag Acydpeva of the Rigveda. 

Though, as Prof. Whitney himself admits, 
he ordinarily gives the 3rd person singular, 
he does not always do so, while he sometimes 
gives it when it has not been met with at all. 
Again, though efc. is intended to mean that 
other forms of the same make occur, he con- 
fesses that that sign has not always been used 
consistently, and that its absence must not be 
taken always as indicating more than that the 
variety of forms quotable is comparatively 
small. Among the derivative nouns it would 
surely not have been too difficult to preserve 
an alphabetical order; but even in so small a 
matter we are told that some inconsistencies 
will doubtless be found. And we are warned 
that though in deriving words from verbal 
roots Prof. Whitney has been liberal, yet 
words which ought to have been included 
may have been omitted by oversight or by 
failure of judgment. 

In a book which professes to be a complete 
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collection of Sanskrit roots one naturally looks 
for those which have a special interest, and 
which one hopes to see treated with special 
care. This will not be found to be the case 
in most instances. Of the root as ‘to be,” 
one wishes to know whether the medial forms 
he and se occur in the Veda. We look up as 
and find nothing. Yet in Boehtlingk and 
Roth we find prayoktdse quoted from the 
Taitt. Br., and in the Taitt. Ar. 1, 11, yashtdhe. 
We are tohd that the perfect dsa occurs from 
the Veda onwards. But does it occur by itself in 
classical Sanskrit? Those who are acquainted 
with Yaska’s remark on the root savati would 
like to see whether that root has been iden- 
tified anywhere else in Sanskrit literature. But 
the root is not given at all, as if Yaska was 
not a most important witness to the existence 
of Sanskrit roots. It would seem, in fact, as 
if this writer, though previous to Pénini, had 
not been consulted at all by Prof. Whitney. 
Anyhow, the fact that a root is to be found 
in grammatical works only is not in itself a 
sufficient reason to mark a root as unneces- 
sary even for those who would exclude the 
grammarians altogether. When we read in 
the Unidi Sitras (iii. 122) that gardabhah, 
“donkey,” is derived from a root carp ‘‘ to 
make a noise,” we have no reason to 
doubt its existence, though Westergaard 
was not able to produce any passage in 
which it occurred in a verbal form. The 
suffix -abha is very often used for form- 
ing names of animals, ¢g., karabha, a young 
camel; sarabha, a fabulous animal with eight 
legs; salabha, grasshopper; kalabha, young 
elephant ; rishabha and vrishabha, bull; Jusha- 
bha, wild elephant ; vallabha, horse ; rdsabha, 
donkey. Andif rdsabha comes from RAs, “‘ to 
shout,” why not gardabha from aarp, “to 
make a noise”? Fortunately the verbal 
form agardat, and another derivative garda, 
‘“‘hungry,” have lately been met with; but, 
even without this, to have denied the reality 
of such a root as carp would have been carry- 
ing scepticism too far. Again, does not 
aurnavabha by the side of aurnandbha prove 
the existence of such a root as vasy, ‘‘to 
weave,” quite as much as any number of 
verbalforms? Under vA, v1, also ‘‘to weave,” 
we look in vain for such important derivatives 
as vayi, ‘‘a female weaver,” and -vaya, ‘‘-fold,” 
in katur-vaya, “four-fold.” Prof. Whitney 
can hardly have omitted vasa = i¢-aivw 
because it does not occur in the Dhatupaitha, 
for he gives a number of roots which do not 
occur there. A root like xurH he leaves out, 
though it does occur in the Dhatupitha, and 
though such expressions as khadgopakuntham 
satrum mdrayats, ‘‘ he kills an enemy striking 
with the dagger,” show that the root was 
real and historical. 

An uncertainty about phonetic laws some- 
times shows itself. Thus, under Sam, a form 
skamnan is given. But, when does s ever 
vary with sk? Kand, which Prof. Whitney 
rightly joins with skand, shows that skam 
belongs to kam. As a general rule, it may 
be preferable to give roots with ri instead of 
ar, when both forms occur, in opposition 
to the practice of the Petersburg dic- 
tionary. ‘‘ For,” to use Prof. Whitney’s own 


words, ‘‘as long as we speak of the Sanskrit 
root wid, and not ved, so long it seems to 
follow that we ought to speak of the Sanskrit 
root grit, and not vart, whatever may be the 





Indo-European value of the root in the one 
case or in the other.” Only in that case 
roots like han should likewise be given 
as fn. But, when under Gras we find 
his remark that there seems no good 
reason why the root should not be 


given as gribh, we ask, How would he derive | Mr 


gagrébha from gribh? Equally curious is his 
statement that from a root mritr we might 
have mrityet. According to what rule can 
BHAN be called a later form of sHaw? A 
reason should have been assigned for the 
variation, for mere lapse of time cannot account 
for the change of n to x. Why is the very first 
root given as AxH only, and not as au also, 
though he writes correctly ac and Nc, ag and 
ang? Why should it be impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the roots sA and st? The 
former means “to settle,’? the latter “to 
bind.” Certain forms of the two roots become 
identioal in sound, but others are kept quite 
distinct. There are several other instances of 
different ‘roots, in certain tenses and moods, 
assuming identical forms. In the special 
tenses the two roots are wide apart. But, 
even in the general tenses, we have—from 
si: sishdya, asaishit, seshyati, sdyayati; from 
sd: sasau, asdt, sdsyati, sdpayatt. They coin- 
cide in the passive, s?yate, asdy?, and in certain 
derivatives, such as sdya, sdyaka, sdyin, sita, 
sitt, sitvd, but not in others. Hence we 
have—from si: sayaniyam, sayanam, seté, 
setavyam, situm, prasitya; from si: sdniyam, 
sdnam, satd, sdtavyam, sdtum, avasdya. 

Prof. Whitney’s system of transliteration is 
sometimes misleading. If he writes wh, the 
first syllable would be short; but, as it is 
long, we must follow Pawini and write wjyh, 
particularly if, as he thinks, wh is meant to 
represent ud-hé. So, again, we ought to 
write ucchati, not uchati, if we want to keep 
u long by position. 

After noting these shortcomings, it would 
be unfair not to acknowledge the great 
amount of labour a work of this kind im- 
plies. By concentrating the materials lying 
scattered in the great thesaurus of Boehtlingk 
and Roth the book has rendered more aeces- 
sible the grammatical data contained in the 
greater part of Sanskrit literature, and will 
therefore be almost indispensable to all 
students of Sanskrit and comparative phil- 
ology. It is, however, to be regretted that 
Prof. Whitney did not allow a work so com- 
paratively mechanical to be done by one of 
his pupils, and devote his exceptional talents 
and well-known industry to some magnum 
opus, original in its character and more finished 
in its execution. A. A. Macponett. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EMENDATION IN A LETTER OF CICERO, 
Trinity College, Dublin: April 2, 1886, 
Will you allow me to suggest the following 
emendation in a letter of Cicero to Quintus, 
which occurred to me when perusing my 
colleague Mr. Tyrrell’s interesting second 
volume, just published, which will soon, I 
resume, be reviewed in your columns. In 
tter CXLVIIT, Q. Fr. iii. 1, 4, we have, 
according to the MSS. : 


“*Tdibus Sept. in Laterio fui. Viam perspexi, quae 
mihi ita placuit, ut opus publicum videretur esse, 
praeter CL passuum. Sum enim ipse mensus ab eo 
— qui est ad Farinae, Satricum versus. 

0 loco pulvis, non glarea iniecta est—id mutabitur 





—et ea viae pars valde acclivis est. Sed intellexi 
aliter duci non potuisse, praesertim cum tu neque 
per Locustae neque Varronis velles ducere. Vel 
vinum [for which Madvig gives Bellienus, Orelli 
— , pe Is unus| ante suum fundum 
probe munierat. custa non attigerat : quem 

Romae aggrediar, et, ut arbitror, —_!,," 


. Tyrrell says: ‘Quintus seems to have 
drawn the road in such a way as not to trench 
on their (Varro’s and Locusta’s) property, and 
in return he expected each proprietor to keep 
the road in repair where it skirted his estate.” 
In accordance with this view I read: ‘ pulvinwm 
ante suum fundum probe munierat ta : 
Varro non attigerat,’ etc. Locusta had made a 
neat bank or mound along the road. Pulvinus 
was & common term in agriculture for a long 
narrow raised bed, and is used by Pliny of the 
raised ground in front of a villa, and slopin 
away from it. A pulvinus of a more solid kind 
is described by Vitruvius, 5, 12, ‘‘a break- 
water,” skirting and protecting a pier. Varro 
seems to have fallen out between Locusta and 
non. ARTHUR PALMER. 








RUSSIAN LOAN-WORDS IN GERMAN. 
Oxford: April 5, 1886. 

Permit me to add two brief remarks to my 
note on this subject, for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Mayhew’s kind suggestion. 

1. German Knute, though it may have been 
borrowed from the Russian Knut’ in its present 
sense as well as English knout, originally 
belongs to the Old-Norse Kndir (a kmot, 
nodus), as the initial combination kn generally 
indicates a Teutonic root-word. Prof. Mik- 
losich, in his new Htymologisches Worterbuch der 
Slavischen Sprachen (which, like his former 
Dictionnaire de Sia Langues Slaves, will be wel- 
comed by every student of the Slavonic lan- 

ges), clearly recognises the Old-Norse knitr 
feetass as the root of Russian knuf. I may 
also refer to Dr. V. Thomsen’s Ilchester Lec- 
tures on the ‘ Relations between Ancient 
Russia and Scandinavia” (Oxford 1877), where 
a list of sixteen Russian and Old-Russian words 
of Scandinavian origin is given (v. p. 128-30), 
and Russian knut’ among them. 

2. The German adjective bise or bis (evil, 
wicked), which does not occur in Gothic, nor, 
originally, in any Low-German dialect, as 
Grimm and Weigand have alread: inted out, 
obviously agrees with Russian pos dic -Slavonic 
Byes’ (an evil spirit, demon), which is likewise 
found in Bulgarian, Servian, Bohemian, and 
Polish, and in the remaining Slavonic dialects. 
Prof. Miklosich, in his Etymolog. Wérterbuch, 
also quotes the Lithuanian cognate Bésas 
em baisus (terrible), baisa (terror), and 

erives it from the root bi. To trace, there- 
fore, in the German bése a further Slavonic 
loan-word seems more probable than to connect 
it, as Prof. Kluge attempted, with Greek 
gaidos. Or does this word afford another in- 
stance of the original close affinity between the 
Slavonic and Teutonic languages 

H. Kreps. 


P.S.—May I add another undoubted Slavonic 
loan-word in German, to which Mr. Morfill has 
kindly drawn my attention? It is the bird’s 
name ‘Stieglitz’ (also called ‘ Distelfink” 
=gold-finch), which both Weigand and Prof. 
Kluge have recognised as borrowed from the 
Bohemian or Czech ‘ Stehlec” or ‘‘ Stehlik ” = 
Polish ‘‘ Szezygiel” = Russian ‘‘ Shtchegol” (or 
in its diminutive form ‘‘ Shtcheglionok ’’) = Old- 
or Church-Slavonic ‘‘ Stségl,” all these cognates 
denoting the same bird. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Prussian Commission on Colliery Explo- 
sions has just issued a report entitled Das 
Sicherheitslampen-Wesen beim Steinkohlenbergbau, 
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The volume of text is accompanied by an atlas 
of sixty-six excellent plates, showing on a large 
scale the cunstructioa of all the chief types of 
safety-lamps. It is curious that this volume 
has »ppeared almost at the same moment that 
our English Commission on Accidents in Mines, 
under Mr. W. .W. Smyth, has i-sued its final 
report. 

AN excellent bibliographical sketch of both 
native and foreign works on the botany of 
Spain, entitled ‘‘ Historia de la Flora Iberica,”’ 
by D. B. Lazaro, will be found in Nos. 217, 
218, 219 (February 15—March 31, 1886) of the 
Boletin of the Institucion Libre de Ensefianza 
of Madrid. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. E. CotporNE BaBER, now consul-general 
in Corea, has sent home nine sheets of MSS. 
from Formosa, written in the Roman alphabet 
about a hundred years ago by the descendants 
of natives who had been taught by the Dutch 
during their occupation of the island during 
the seventeenth century. The present in- 
habitants are unable either to read the char- 
acter or understand the language, though they 
have carefully preserved the documents. They 
now speak various dialects of Chinese, and in 
writing use Chinese characters. 


Dr. ARNOLD ScurdeER, who in phonetics is 
a pupil of Mr. H. Sweet, has been appointed to 
the newly founded professorship of English at 
Freiburg. 


Pror. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE is preparing 
for the press the lectures recemtly delivered at 
University College under the title, The Science 
of Language with special reference to South- 
Eastern Asia. The book will be published by 
Mr. David Nutt, who will also issue imme- 
diately The Beginnings of Writing in and about 
Thibet, by the same author, illustrated with 
three pages of facsimiles. 


M. Henrt Omont has published (Paris : 
Picard) a catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the 
Bibliothéque royale at Brussels, with alpha- 
betical tables, giving the names of the authors, 
the subject-matter, &c. The MSS. number 121, 
and the greater number come from the religious 
houses suppressed in the end of the eighteenth 
century. 


THE Revue critique of March 29 contains a 

long review of Dean Byrne’s (#eneral Principles 
of the Structure of Language, by M. V. Henry, 
which concludes as follows : 
“J’ai trop insisté sur les inconvérients de la 
méthode suivie par l’auteur, pour n’en pas faire 
ressortir le sérieux et incontestable avantage, qui 
recommande son livre, malgré ses défauts, 4 toutes 
les bibliothéques savantes. Abstraction faite du 
Grundriss de M. Fr. Miiller, qu’il faut toujours 
mettre hors du pair, je ne connais aucun ouvrage 
récent qui eontienne, sous un volume aussi réduit, 
une aussi grande variété de documents linguis- 
tiques. Au point de vue des informations c’est 
un répertoire riche et précieux dont 1’usage serait 
rendu plus commode si M. Byrne y joignait une 
table alphabétique et un index bibliographique.” 

THE Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of March 11 
has a review, by Prof. Zupitza, of the second 
part of Dr. Murray's New English Dictionary ; 
the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen of March 1 a 
review, by Prof. Kielhorn, of Grierson’s Bihar 
Peasant Life; and the Philologische Wochen- 
schrift of March 20 a review, by Prof. Weck- 
lein, of Sandys’s new edition of the Bacchae. 
Each of these three reviews is very com- 
plimentary. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
BrowninG Society.—(Friday, Feb. 26.) 


Freprrick WxrpMorg, Esa., in the Chair.—In his 
opening remarks the chairman said that the paper 











dealt with the Andrea del Sarto of Browning’s 
poem rather than with the Andrea of history— 
about which latter there was a good deal of doubt 
as to his character and career—much of what was 
received when Browning wrote having since been 
questioned. But there could be no doubt that, as 
Mr. Fleming pointed out, Browning’s Andrea was 
the Andrea of the portrait in the National Gallery. 
The whole spirit of that portrait is to be traced 
in the resigned melancholy, the almost suave 
resignation of Browning’s verse. A_ twilight 
meditation under some soft physical influence, 
with action far removed, the sting of an old 
trouble, somehow gone—a regret almost vague, 
almost inconstant; all life ‘‘a twilight piece ’— 
‘*a common greyness silvers everything.’’ Surely 
never was artist’s work or artist’s mind more 
thoroughly translated and understood than in this 
Andrea del Sarto of Browning. In many studies, 
even of artistic life and aim, one true point 
and one only of recorded history may have 
been the poet’s care. That was his motive, sug- 
gesting all he afterwards was able to create. It is 
so that artists invent, it is so very often; but in 
Andrea del Sarto it does not happen to be so. All 
the real Andrea, at all events, as men knew him 
when Browning wrote, isin the poem. That is his 

ortrait, his history, his form, almost his auto- 
lioguaphy ; *‘incidents in the development,’ yes, 
also in the decay, ‘‘of a soul.’”” Browning's pro- 
found sympathy with art, with artistic ambition, 
with the dream that always, in the artist’s mind, 
overpasses the reality; the vision and the faculty 
divine, the faculty never, somehow, quite fully 
used, the vision, somehow, never realised; his 
sympathy with all this is the basis of the 
deep beauty and the charm of Andrea del Sarto. 
Browning’s great knowledge of art, no doubt, 
often adds accuracy in matters of detail, when he 
treats of art and artists; but there has been often 
too much insistance on this and on its intrinsic 
value. Its presence or its absence is not essen- 
tial, the soul of the thing is always there. 
Only the artist understands the artist. And that 
is the secret of Browning, and why Andrea is 
successful with its accuracy, if it be accurate; this 
or that other thing just as triumphant with its 
inaccuracy. The letter killeth. In all work of 
criticism, in all work of creation, the truth of that 
should constantly be before us. — Mr. Albert 
Fleming’s paper on Andrea del Sarto was then read. 
It began with an expression of surprise that 
painters should so persistently neglect Browning 
in their search for subjects, and prefer to cover the 
walls of the Academy with dogs, babies, and 
bishops. Zhe Ring and the Book alone contains 
subjects for many pictures which might help 
a painter to immortality. Attention was then 
directed to the portrait of Andrea del Sarto in 
the National Gallery, a photograph of which was 
passed round, which Mr. Fleming thought could 
not be fully appreciated without Browning’s 
poem, which tells more of the artist than is to be 
found in Vasari. Between the poem and the 
portrait there is a beautiful and exact harmony, 
all the more wonderful when the soft languorous 
grace of the painter and the rough-hewn dramatic 
energy of the poet are contrasted. But as fully 
and completely as Carlyle has evolved his monk 
Sampson and Tennyson his Lucretius, until both 
live and move and have their being for us, has 
Browning triumphed in the immensely more diffi- 
cult work of dealing with Andrea. He had to 
deal with a man who had the potentiality and 
promise of high achievement and never the fulfil- 
ment of it; who honoured his wife and dis- 
honoured his king; tender, gentle, and a sneak ; 
at once ‘‘ faultless” in art and most faultful ; who 
when trouble—trouble of his own making—touched. 
him, drifted hke a broken autumn leaf down to 
misery, ruin, and death. After sketching the 

ainter’s life and work, the paper went on to 
iscuss the poem in detail, pointing out how com- 
pletely it characterises Andrea and his life and his 
work—twilight, mental went being the 
leit motif running through all, even the portrait 
painted by himself in the National Gallery. 
Andrea was essentially a weak watery soul, with 
good intentions that fail, with struggles which 
never bring liberty, who blames God and wife and 
circumstances for his failures—never himself. He 
is too weak to follow the insight he has into art, 
and into his own capacities; he is content to be 





Ser 


‘*judged,’”’ and to give up the struggle when he 
points out to Lucrezia, in the fiaest passage in 
the m, how many there are in Florence who 
can do much less than he, and how their ‘less’ 
is so much more ; ‘‘ man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp ’’—he will not even grasp. In heaven, 
perhaps, he thinks he may do better ; who knows 
that God may not give him one of the four great 
walls with Leonardo, Raphael, and Angelo. Look 
now at the face sadly watching you from the wall 
in Trafalgar Square. Has not Browning indeed 
brought speech to the lips and a soul to the facs, 
fixing for ever in undying verse the secret and the 
sorrow of a broken life.—A discussion of the paper 
and of Andrea’s place in art followed. 


(Friday, March 26). 


Tue Rev. J. Luzwetyn Daviss in the Chair.—The 
paper set down for this meeting was ‘‘ Brown- 
ing’s Metrical Development,’’ by Mr. Arthur 
Symons; but circumstances having prevented 
that gentleman from preparing it, Mr. Revell 
read a paper on “Certain Aspects of Workers 
and their Work in Browning's ms, espe- 
cially in The Boy and the Angel, and in A 
Grammarian’s Funeral.’’ Mr. Revell took for his 
motto, and for the special justification of his 
paper, some words of Mr. Wedmore’s: ‘‘ Brown- 
ing is among the half-dozen ‘writers, after the 
Bible and after Shakspere, who may hope to form 
character, to confirm and enlarge talent and to 
substantially influence life’’; and these two studies 
were intended to form a portion of a series, illus- 
trating ‘‘Certain Aspects of Workers and their 
Work.’’ With many others, they exhibited 
and illuminated the close relation subsisting 
between character and work, and the constant 
interaction going on between them. In The Boy 
and the Angel the main lesson set forth was, no 
doubt, that a man’s proper work is that which 
God chooses for him, not that which he chooses for 
himself. If he break away from the former, his 
contribution te the harmony of the universe is 
lost, ‘‘creation’s chorus stops.”” When Theocrite 
went back to his old and proper work “‘ creation’s 
pausing strain’? was taken up again and harmony 
resumed. No kind of work is ‘common or un- 
clean’’ which has its place in the social order. 
Turning to 4 Grammarian’s Fumeral, after a few 
words on the revival of learning in Europe, Mr. 
Revell said the poem was evidently intended to 
provoke our admiration of certain aspects of the 
character so vividly portrayed, and in such 
splendid rhythmic verse—the Grammarian’s un- 
swerving fidelity, his sublime self-aba ndonment, 
his indomitable resolution. The decision not to live, 
but merely to know, is one against which Browning 
ever protests; but here, notwithstanding the in- 
completeness of the end sought, the man’s life was 
nobly lived, the spirit in which he struggled sets 
the seal of moral grandeur on the life. In this 
fine poem the exceeding breadth and complexity 
of human life is strikingly recognised and illus- 


trated.—The paper gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. 


Campripez Antiquartan Society —( Monday, 
March 15.) 


Tue Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. W. M. Fawcett gave the following account 
of his visit toa chained library at Zutphen: On 
arriving at Zutphen, we went to the cathedral, 
which we found to be a large church, somewhat 
dismal, like most other Dutch churches ; but it has 
two things worthy of note—one is a beautiful 
brazen font and cover, and the other a large 
library of chained books. The library occupies 
the south aisle of the choir, and is continued partly 
round the apse; the desks are set at right angles 
to the walls, as in most libraries; they are 9 feet 
23 in. long, and between each desk there is a seat. 
Ten of these desks are fairly finished with carved 
ends, but they are only 1} in. thick. The quaint 
dolphin-terminations with a pine-apple between 
each are effective, and there is a subject on each : 
The Trinity, The Dove, Agnus Dei, Head of our 
Savour, Pelican, Head (one sketched), Virgin 
and Child, Female Saint with Book and Palm 
(doubtless St. Katharine, as the president 


observed), Grotesque Head, Rose. The eight 
others were plain and hadj;no carving 
books were chained by a light 


s he 
chain—each 
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link 14 to 2 in. long and quite narrow, and made 
of }’ metal. The chain was attached at the top 
of the last cover of the book, and the upper end 
slid on a rod: this rod passed simply through the 
wall-standard, and finished at the outer standard 
with a hasp, which fitted on a lock-plate, and held 
the rod when locked, so that it could not be drawn 
forward. It seems now to be nailed, so that the 
books cannot be taken away at all; but there was 
evidently a system of locking originally, so that 
books could be removed with special leave. There 
are in all 316 books chained in this manner. Those 
I looked at were seventeenth-century books, and 
well bound—but in lamentable condition. I rubbed 
several of the bindings and exhibit them. The 
whole place is damp and utterly uncared for, and 
I fear that there will not be many books left in a 
few years, unless more care is taken of them. The 
desks are not dissimilar to those in the library at 
Trinity Hall, but there the rod is below the shelf, 
and the chain was attached to the book at the 
side-edge of the book. None ofthe old chaining 
remains at Trinity Hall; but the arrangement by 
which it was done is quite clear, and one or two 
books have been chained as examples. 


Institute or Acruartes.—(Monday, March 29.) 


Marcus N. Apter, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
James Chisholm read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Assess- 
ment of Life Risks.’’ He dealt with the method ir 
use by life assurance companies of adding a certain 
number of years to the age of a person proposing 
to insure his life, to compensate tor supposed 
extra risk due to impaired health or imperfect 
family history ; and he contended that this method, 
besides being based on an incorrect theory, was 
misleading in practice. Suggestions were made, 
illustrated by a diagram, for obtaining the opinion 
of medical examiners in a more accurate way ; and 
the view was expressed that it was extremely 
desirable that assurance offices should use, as far 
as possible, one common form of medical report.— 
Drs. James E. Pollock, Symes Thompson, Buxton, 
Shillitoe, Allchin, Selfe Bennett, and others took 
part in the discussion which followed. 


Socrery or AntiquariEes.—(Z'hursday, April 1.) 


Joun Evans, Esa., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Aston Webb read a paper on ‘‘ The Church of St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfield.”” After giving a brief 
historical account of the church, which was founded 
in 1103 and consecrated in 1123, the nave pulled 
down after the suppression in 1544 and the tower 
in 1628, Mr. Webb exhibited plans of the church, 
showing the fringe factory which occupied the 
Lady chapel and the forge in the north transept. 
Both these have now been purchased ; and it is in- 
tended to remove the portion of the factory which 
extends over the church, making the chancel end 
apsidal, and to construct two shallow transepts in 
place of the forge and vestry. The sketch of the 

roposed east end led to some discussion.—Mr. 
Seamene exhibited a wooden fi of Christ from 
a rood, belonging to St. Antony’s Chapel, Cartmel. 
The arms and feet were gone, and it had been used 
as a poker for the vestry fire. This and the one 
recently exhibited are the only two known in 
England. Mr. Micklethwaite enumerated all the 
remains of roods which were known to him in 
England.—Mr. Hilton exhibited the seal of the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Dean of Salisbury, 
found at Sonning. The device was a Virgin and 
Child with the legend : ‘‘ Ave Maria gratia plena’”’ 
It did not appear to have been specially made for 


the purpose. 


Puroroeicat Socrrry.—(Friday, April 2.) 


Pror. Sxzat, President, in the Chair.—On the 
motion of the president, supported by Dr. Fur- 
nivall and Mr. A. J. Ellis, the meeting passed a 
resolution of sympathy with the family of the late 
Archbishop Trench, one of the vice-presidents of 
the society, and the original proposer, twenty-nine 
years ago, of the supplement to Johnson’s and 
Richardson’s Dictionaries, which resulted in the 
preparation of the society’s New English Dic- 
tionary, now in course of editing for the Clarendon 
Press by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Dr. Frederick 
Stock being absent through illness, his paper on 


a Heidelberg Dialect’’ was read by Mr. A. J. 
8. 


AnistoTELiAn Socrety.—(Monday, April 5.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. G. J. Romanes read a paper on ‘‘ Mind and 
Motion,” embodying a further development of the 
views enunciated in his Rede lecture at Cambridge 
last year. In brief, his argument was that if 
matter in motion is substantially identical with 
mind, as is supposed by the theory of monism, it 
becomes logically possible to regard the external 
world, not merely as an object, but also as an eject. 
Only the eject must be without limitation, and so 
without personality. It may, however, be imper- 
sonal only because it is more than personal. There 
is no reason to suppose that the peculiar circum- 
scription of matter in motion (which on its obverse 
aspect reveals itself as personality) is any onto- 
logical condition to the existence of mind. Even 
within human experience we find that it is not so ; 
for the mentation of society is something other 
than, and more than, the mentation of all its 
constituent units. Thus the theory of monism is 
quite as compatible with that of theism as with 
that of atheism, although in itself it cannot be 
said to lend support to either. The paper is in 
type for the Contemporary Review. 


Epinsurcu Maruematicat Socrrty.— 
(Friday, April 9.) 

Dr. R. M. Fereuson, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. 8S. Mackay communicated a note on the 
divisibility of certain numbers; Mr. R. E. Allar- 
dice discussed the projective geometry of the 
sphere ; and Mr. John Alison gave statical proofs 
of several geometrical theorems. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs). handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 


should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo, Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








SOME ART MAGAZINES. 


TueE Portfolio for April contains a reproduction 
of a masterly sketch by William Miiller. The 
engraving is the result of an interesting experi- 
ment uniting mezzotint, pure linear etching, 
and sulphur surface-biting, a complicated pro- 
cess which appears to succeed very well in 
rendering the quality of water-colour. An 
article by Mr. Watliss Lloyd endeavours to 
prove the faulty restoration of the right arm of 
the Laocéon. An antique gem in the possession 
of Lord Arundell of Wardour is engraved with 
a similar triple combat with serpents, but the 
man’s arm is bent at the elbow and drawn by 
the coils of the serpent towards his head. In 
parts x. and xi. of ‘‘ Imagination in Landscape 
Painting,” Mr. Hamilton attributes that unity 
and simplicity of composition which dis- 
tinguished the great painters to a defective 
memory, accompanied by an imagination strong 
enough to build a whole out of such points of 
a landscape as are involuntarily remembered 
by the artist. Miss Helen Zimmern writes an 
article on Chodowiecki, the Berlin ‘Little 
Master” of the eighteenth century, illustrated 
with some of his most lively designs. 

THE Magazine of Art begins with a spirited 
article by Mr. G. Saintsbury upon Lord 
Beaconsfield, illustrated with portraits by 
Maclise, Millais, Furniss, and Boehm, and a 
sheet of caricatures from Punch. It also con- 
tains a discussion of ‘‘ Russian or Scythian ?” 
metal work by Vladimir Stassoff, of much 
interest ; and an apology for studio landscape by 
Audley Mackworth, which is, in reality, only 
the old appeal for imagination versus imitation. 
Some poor “‘ process” engravings of Mr. Nelson 
Maclean’s sculpture accompany an appreciative 
paper on this artist by Mr. J. A. Blaikie. Miss 
Mary Robinson’s verses, called ‘‘ A Venetian 





Nocturne,” are a musical echo of a sad fancy ; 





but there is not much to admire in the accom- 
panying illustration by Miss Clara Montalba. 

THE second quarterly issue of the Century 
Guild Hobby-Horse (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
shows a considerable advance on the first. It 
contains some fair sonnets and some strong 
protests against the proposed ‘‘ improvements ” 
of the Charter House, and the selection of Mr. 
Bodley to execute the reredos of St. Paul’s. In 
another article Mr. Edward Christie revives the 
memory of Dr. Arne, and praises his cheerful 
English ditties, once so much admired and now 
rarely heard. Mr. W. M. Rossetti gives apprecia- 
tive ‘‘ characteristics’ of Mr. F. Madox Brown, 
emphasising the national character of his art. 
It is accompanied by an autotype of a water- 
colour drawing by Mr. Brown representing 
“The Entombment of Christ.” Mr. Mack- 
murdo continues his interesting and original 
notes on the National Gallery. 


THE two numbers of L’ Art for March contain 
afine etching of ‘‘Harman,” son of Frans Hals, 
from the portrait by the latter in the collection 
of Princess Demidoff; an etching by Carred of 
Delacroix’s ‘‘ Dante and Virgil in Hell,” now in 
the Louvre; an interesting article upon the 
fifteenth-century tapestries, ‘‘ The History of 
St. John the Baptist,” in the Castle of Pau; an 
amusing review of Japanese books of carica- 
ture; and the close of the ‘History of the 
Department of Modern Sculpture at; the 
Louvre.” 


THE March number of the Zeitschrift fir 
bildende Kunst is an unusually in ing one. 
It contains reproductions in colour of the wall 
paintings in the palace of Tiryns discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann ; an etching of a very fine 
portrait by Cranach the elder, in the possession 
of Herr Miethke, of Vienna; and an outline of 
the newly-discovered Mantegna, in the Brer at 
Milan. Dr. Eisenmann contributes to the 
dispute as to Jan Scorel’s identity with ‘‘ The 
Master of the Death of the Virgin,” and Dr. 
Karl Justi describes some important works of 
Gerhard David which he has discovered in his 
journeys through the Spanish peninsula. 


THE new German quarterly, Literature and 
Culture of the Renaissance, edited by Dr. Ludwig 
Geiger, is addressed especially to students of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, oa sixteenth cen- 
turies. The number before us contains nine of 
the Wimpfeling letters, an account of the en- 
lightened Johannes Hadus-Hadelius’s sojourn 
on the shores of the Baltic in 1514, and a plea 
for the character of that type of the Teutonic 
Renaissance, Ulrich von Hutten. Of more 
general interest are papers by the editor upon 
the first ‘‘ Musenalmanach,” and ‘‘ Miracle 
Plays and Church Art,” by Carl Mayer. 


A LEARNED disquisition, by Dr. Julius Meyer, 
upon the influence of Raphael and Sebastian 
del Piombo upon one another, as exemplified 
in the Blenheim and the Florentine pictures of 
the ‘‘ Fornarina,” and by Raphael’s “ Violin 
Player,” appears in the last number of the Jahr- 
buch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen. 
A heliogravure is given of the Blenheim 
picture, which is now in the Berlin Gallery. 
Dr. Meyer suggests that it was painted by 
Sebastian before his connexion with Michael- 
Angelo, and while he was under the influence 
of Raphael and the Venetians. This union of 
Venetian and Florentine qualities Dr. Meyer 
traces also in the Florentine ‘‘ Fornarina” of 
1512, the treatment of which he thinks incom- 
patible with Raphael’s practice. He traces 
Venetian influence in the “ Violin Player” also ; 
but not stronger than might have been felt by 
Raphael in presence of such a talent as 
Sebastian’s, is conclusion is, therefore, that 
both ‘‘ Fornarinas” must be given to Sebas- 


tian; but that we may still'reckon the greatest 
of the three pictures—‘‘ The Violin Player ”— 
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as Raphael’s. The paintings of Michael-Angelo 
round the border of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel are the subject of a study by W. Henke. 
The other articles are on ‘‘ The Rathhaus at 
Posen,” by H. von Debn-Rotfelser; ‘The 
Horse in the Art of the Fifteenth Century,” by 
H. Weizsicher; and ‘‘The Florentine Sculp- 
ture” in the Berlin Museum, by W. Bode. 
The last is the sixth of this important series of 
papers, and is accompanied by a coloured and 
gilt photographic plate of a charming ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child,” by Jacopo Sansorino, as well as 
by other illustrations in the text. 








THE BAUDRY EXHIBITION. 


WHEN the sad and unexpected news of Paul 
Baudry’s death startled his friends and admirers 
some few months since, they at once decided 
that it was essential to his glory, as a French 
painter of the first rank, that such of his works 
as might be available should, according to 
custom, be collected and exhibited at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. At the same time it 
was felt that, in his case, such an exhibition must 
necessarily be disappointing; and this appre- 
hension has undoubtedly, to some extent, been 
realised. It is as a supremely accomplished 
master of decorative art that his European 
reputation has been acquired, and yet none of 
his most important works in the branch which 
he made peculiarly his own are at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. This was, perhaps, inevitable ; but 
it is none the less to be regretted, and there is 
much ground for the fear that with the general 
public the fame of the painter will hardly be 
Increased by the present show of his paintings. 
In some respects the smaller collection shown 
three years ago at the Orangerie was far more 
characteristic and far more representative of the 
achievement of the master, for it contained the 
“ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” the “ Phoebe,” 
and other exquisite decorations executed for the 
palaces of the Vanderbilt family at New York, 
as well as the curious “St. Hubert,” destined to 
be the crowning ornament of one of the great 
rer” seams at the Chateau de Chantilly ; 
and all these works were then with rare taste 
placed approximately in the positions which 
they were ultimately destined to occupy. The 
crowning labour of Baudry’s life, the one to 
which he devoted his best years, his most in- 
tense efforts, was the great series of decorative 
canvases which adorn the vestibule of the Grand 
Opera ; and these masterpieces, which, by the way, 
have lately undergone a veritable resuscitation, 
are necessarily represented only by a comprehen- 
sive series of studies and drawings, on too small 
a scale, however, to give any adequate idea of 
the originals. This is the case also with the 
re and decorations executed for the house 
of Mdme. de Paiva in the Champs Elysées, and 
with the great “Glorification de la Loi,” painted 
for the ceiling of the Cour de Cassation, which 
in 1881 carried off the medal of honour at the 
Salon. The latter work is, however, represented 
by an admirable series of studies in oils for the 
heads of the chief personages. On the other 
hand, we are here reminded that Baudry in his 
earlier time displayed, if not real emotional 

wer, yet a considerable amount of dramatic 

orce, a quality wanting in his later works—or 

rather, perhaps, absent—because in the style 
which was that of his manhood there was little 
or no eed its legitimate exhibition. 

The “Charlotte Corday,” painted in 1861, and 
lent by the Museum of Nantes, shows the heroic 
maiden erect, frozen with horror, at the very 
moment after the accomplishment of her terrible 
task. The work shows tragic intensity combined 
with great sobriety in the delineation. If the 
Charlotte Corday is over-conscious and a shade 
theatrical, the contorted form of the expiring 
Marat is rendered with superb energy; and the 
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painter has realised, without loss of style or 
abuse of ultra-realistic details, all the terrors of 
the death-agony. The material horrors for 
which such a subject might properly give scope, 
and which the more modern painters of the 
French school seek to palm oT as tragedy, are 
carefully eschewed. The “Supplice d’une 
Vestale,” a huge composition belonging to a 
still earlier period (1857), is less successful, the 
design being both over-elaborate and confused, 
though many of the figures, taken separately, are 
admirable. 

Among the works characteristic of the defini- 
tive style of the master, the following 
may be cited as among the most noticeable : 
A reduced version of the “La Fortune et le 
jeune Enfant” of the Luxembourg—a very dis- 
tinctive though an early work—is chiefly 
remarkable for the felicity with which it 
reproduces the graces and mannerisms of 
Correggio ; while its colour, especially that of 
the smaller example, recalls Diaz even more 
than the master whom he, too, reverenced and 
imitated. There are here several versions of 
the “Diane chassant Cupidon,” a subject which 
seems to have had a special attraction for the 
painter. A little masterpiece is the “ Vérité,” 
showing the goddess entirely nude, reclining on 
the edge of the well from which she is newly 
risen, gazing into a mirror, and attended by an 
amorino, or genius, bearing draperies. ere 
Baudry has almost succeeded in bringing into 
complete harmony the rival modes of pictorial 
expression—that which depends on rhythmic 
harmony of design, and that which has as its 
chief instrument beauty and suggestiveness of 
colour. This little picture might serve as 
a triumphant refutation, if any such were 
needed, of the charge brought against the 
master by certain superficial observers that, 
in the delineation of female loveliness, he 
aims at meretricious charm and suggestiveness. 
Nothing purer than the undraped figure of Truth 
can be imagined ; and with few, if any, excep- 
tions, this holds good of all the painter’s work of 
this class. As a great master of decoration, in 
the noblest sense of the term, he necessarily 
made the nude human form his chief element of 
design and instrument of expression ; and if, in 
selection of type and happy generalisation of 
form, he did not approach the finer nude studies 
of Ingres, if his ideal figures have not always the 
fitness or the monumental character which, what- 
ever may be their technical faults, cannot be 
denied to those of M. Puvis de Chavannes, his 
art seldom or never transgresses the limits of 
a refined sensuousness, and evidences only the 
joy of the true artist in the incomparable grace 
and expressiveness of the human form. On the 
other hand he is perhaps open to the reproach 
that, in his endeavour to combine originality in 
the point of view selected with an application 
of the principles which guided the great 
Italian masters of the sixteenth century, he often 
chose types of too modern, too localised a charac- 
ter, giving to his creations a superficial aspect of 
frivolity which somewhat obscures at the first 
glance the undoubted power, the learning, the 
seriousness of which his art contains ample evi- 
dence. This is to some extent true of many of 
the groups, and especially of the single figures of 
the Muses at the Opera, and the same reservation 
applies with even greater force to the symbolical 
figures in the “ Glorification de la Loi,” in which 
the gravity of the subject has been insufficiently 
emphasised, and Tiepolo rather than Veronese 
appears to have been emulated. 

One of the most exquisite exercises in colour 
here is the well-known “La Vague”—a nude 
nymph stretched at full length on the sea- 
shore, half overshadowed by a huge wave of 
delicious grey-green tint, which slowly, and as 
it were fasily. curls over her, and is about 
to break. Here the chief pre-occupation of the 





| painter has evidently been the realisation of the 





subtle harmony, for which opportunity is af- 
forded by the rosy tints of the flesh, the trans- 
parent greens of the sea, and the buffs and greys 
of the sandy shore ; form has been comparatively 
neglected, and is less happily rendered than in 
some kindred works of the master. In the 
“Eros and Psyche,” recently shown at the 
Hanover Gallery, Baudry has essayed higher 
ground, and shows a somewhat unusual tender- 
ness, and an earnest desire to lay bare his 
conception of the higher significance of the 
myth. In delineating the attained union of 
the lovers, he has apparently sought to suggest 
the junction into one perfect whole of the 
spiritual and the physical love, the marriage of 
body and soul, the dawn of a new and perfect 
life. But, unfortunately, the high aim of the 
painter is not altogether realised ; the type of 
the Psyche is not happily chosen, and the Tread 
of the Eros is too effeminate in its delicate 
beauty, while the colour, super-subtle and 
exquisite as it is in its way, is scarcely suited to 
express a subject so high and solemn. In itself, 
however, the “tour de force” accomplished is 
very remarkable. With perfect harmony and 
measure the master has expanded and distributed 
over the canvas all the delicate prismatic hues 
of the opal, and that, without one false tint or 
strained harmony, which would indeed, in the 
present case, have been fatal to the entire scheme 
of colour. 

Ardent and unswerving as was Baudry’s 
devotion to his art, his artistic temperament wag 
a somewhat cold and unemotional one. Humanity 
interested but did not greatly move him, and he 
willingly averted his face from the terrible 
realities of life, and cared not, as a rule, to 
delineate the higher and more intense ions. 
With a just appreciation of his powers, he, with 
some few exceptions, eschewed religious art— 
not an easy avoidance for a French painter even 
of the present day, and especially for one of 
Baudry’s peculiar attainments. A proof of his 
want of sympathy with subjects of this order is 
atforded by the pretty, but rather trivial, “ Le 

tit St. Jean,” in which a sleek over-civilised 
Sonate child, furnished with the appropriate 
attributes, does duty for the Precursor; not a 
trace of the emotion with which such a subject, 
if attempted at all by a modern, should be 
approached has in this instance heen impressed 
by the artist on his work. Though the present 
exhibition does not contain Baudry’s master- 
piece in portraiture, the famous “Guizot”—a 
picture which has, however, been frequently 
seen of late years in Paris—it is extenestinaslly 
rich in works of the same class, and proves that he 
was, from the very commencement of his career, a 
portrait-painter of high intuition and accom- 
plishment. It is especially in the sober-hued 
works, executed twenty years ago or more, that 
he stands forth a master, modelling the human 
face and form with admirable sobriety and force, 
and revealing with unerring, yet unobtrusive, 
objectivity the mental characteristics, the intel- 
lectual personality of his sitters. To this class 
belong, besides the “ Guizot” already mentioned 
(1860), the admirable portraits here shown of 
Beulé (1857), and of Baron Charles Dupin 
(1860), as well as the somewhat later portraits 
of the architect of the Opéra, M. Charles 
Garnier, and of an aged lady, Mdme. Renouard. 
The works of the same class which the master, 
throughout the latter part of his career, produced 
in great profusion are far less satisfactory. The 
new technique which he acquired in the course 
of the execution of his great decorative enter- 
— and which, as applied to them, had such 

appy results, was far less suited to the require- 
ments of portraiture. The somewhat stringent, 


if brilliant, contrasts of colour, which are highly 
effective, and even refined and delicate, on a 
large scale, are, when thus employed, often 
trying and overstrained. The painter seems, 
indeed, to have cared no longer to indicate with 
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accuracy in such presentments the structure of 
the human countenance and form ; but to have 
been too exclusively pre-occupied with the 
breadth and decorative effect of the whole, and 
not always with the happiest results. Yet, even 
in this category, the exhibition contains works 
of great merit, and among them three of com- 
parative sobriety : the portrait of the celebrated 
sculptor, M. Eugéne Guillaume, painted in 1876, 
and two works on a much smaller scale—the 
likeness of Edmond About, and that of M. 
Léopold Goldschmidt — both being dexterous 
exercises in black of every shade, relieved on a 
bright azure ground, and contrasted with the 
reddish brown hair of the sitters. 

In the vestibule to the exhibition is shown a 
magnificent series of copies executed by Baudry 
after portions of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, together with reductions on a small scale 
of the seven Cartoons of Raphael at South 
Kensington, and a full-sized copy of the “ Juris- 

rudence” of the same master in the Camera 
ella Segnatura. These works constitute a 
unique proof of the humility and single- 
mindedness of the painter; for, with the 
exception of the “Jurisprudence,” they were 
executed, not in his student days, but when, 
already a master of renown and high accom- 
plishment, he had received the commission 
to decorate the foyer of the Grand Opéra. He 
then resolved to submit himself to further 
training for his overpowering task, became once 
more for the time a student at the Ecole de 
Rome, and executed the precious copies now 
shown ; proceeding afterwards to London, where 
he completed from the originals his series of 
copies from the cartoons. In another sense, 
however, the exhibition of these copies is some- 
what unfortunate, just because they are alto- 
gether so admirable ; for their immediate juxta- 
position with the painter’s own works is a 
terrible ordeal, to which it is unfair and im- 
rudent to subject him, and there is little room 
or wonder that he does not issue unscathed 
from a comparison which would be crushing 
even to the mightiest. 

Not the least attraction of the exhibition is 
the magnificent bust of Baudry, executed in 
bronze by the sculptor-painter, M. Paul Dubois, 
to which has been allotted the place of 
honour in the vestibule. Remarkable for its 
noble simplicity and dignity of style, it is yet 
perfectly living, and happily suggests at the 
same time the man of indomitable energy, and 
the creative artist. CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. C. T. Newron, who is now staying at 
Rome, will return to deliver two courses of 
lectures at University College next term. The 
subjects are ‘‘ Greek Inscriptions ” and ‘‘ Greek 
Myths, illustrated by Fictile Vases and other 
Monuments.”’ Each course will consist of three 
lectures. The first lecture, to be delivered on 
— 7,at4p.m., will be open to the public 
without payment or ticket. 


Mr. J. RoMILtty ALLEN will deliver the next 
course of the Rhind Lectures on archaeology 
in connexion with the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. The course will consist of six 
lectures on ‘‘Early Christian Symbolism in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and will be de- 
livered in Edinburgh, commencing on April 26. 


Ir is said that the picture by Sir J. E. 
Millais called ‘‘ Bubbles,” which is now on view 
in Mr. Tooth’s gallery, has been purchased by 
the proprietors of Pears’s soap for the sum of 
£2,200. 

Tue sixty-eighth exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will 


open to the public on Monday; the private 





view is fixed for to-day. There will also be on 
view next week, at Mr. Lefévre’s gallery in 
King Street, a small collection of works by 
Prof. Willem Geets, of Malines, including his 
historical painting, ‘‘The Vengeance of Jeanne 
la Folle.” 


THE new museum of the Luxembourg was 
opened at Paris on March 21. Among the new 
pictures are Bastien Lepage’s ‘‘Les Foins,” 
Guillaumet’s ‘‘Sequia,” and Ribot’s ‘Christ 
among the Doctors.” 


THE death is announced of the French land- 
scape painter, Louis Emile Lapierre, at the age 
of sixty-nine. 


Mr. WILLIAM REEVES will issue early next 
week ‘‘ Notes on the Pictures of the Holman 
Hunt Collection, now on view at New Bond 
Street, with Criticisms by John Ruskin and 
other Critical Notes.” The work will be 
uniform with the recent ‘‘ Notes on the Millais 
Collection.” 


Mr. GzorcE P. Jounston, of Edinburgh, 
has sent us a portfolio containing ten etchings 
of Bits of Old Edinburgh, by Mr. Frank W. 
Simon. The destructive process of rebuilding 
is going on so rapidly in most of our towns, 
from London downwards, that such records as 
these are always to be valued even on historical 
grounds. Edinburgh, however, has been par- 
ticularly fortunate—for the visitor, if not for 
the resident—in having preserved at least a 
great portion of its old town unaltered, while 
modern houses have rapidly spread outside 
both north and south. This advantage, caused 
at first by the physical features of the Castle 
Hill, it will no doubt now maintain through the 
pious reverence of its inhabitants. The house 
of John Knox will never meet the fate of the 
several London residences of John Milton. 
We are, therefore, able to consider Mr. Simon’s 
drawings mainly from the side of their artistic 
merit. And itis our agreeable duty to com- 
mend them highly, both for their faithful repre- 
sentation of the architectural features of Old 
Edinburgh, and also for their technical skill. 
There is, of course, some inequality, due as 
much to the character of the different subjects 
as to the limitations of the artist. But two 
plates at least (1 and 5), while the most inter- 
esting on historic grounds, are also thoroughly 
satisfactory in their treatment of light and 
shade and atmospheric effect. The descriptive 
letterpress, as sometimes happens in such cases, 
is feeble ; but, in every other respect, the work 
has been produced in a very creditable manner. 


THE STAGE. 


UNDER the Patronage of the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. J. Todhunter’s play, ‘‘ Helena in Troas,” 
on the model of the Greek drama, will be per- 
formed on the afternoons of May 17, 19, 21, 
24, 25, and 27. The play will be produced at 
Hengler’s Circus, adapted to the arrangements 
of a Greek Theatre by Mr. E. W. Godwin, under 
whose direction the rehearsals are now pro- 
ceeding. A fund of £1,000 has been guaranteed 
towards the expenses of the performance. The 
cast includes Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, and Miss Alma Murray. The 
music has been specially composed by Mr. B. 
Luard Selby. The entire profits of the per- 
formance will be given to the fund that is bein 
raised for the establishment of a British Schoo 
of Archaeology at Athens. 





Miss ALMA Murray has accepted an engage- 
ment to play at Drury Lane for the autumn 
season, as the heroine in a new play written 
7 for her. She will also, as a volunteer, 
take the part of Lady Carlisle in the Browning 





Society’s production of ‘‘ Strafford’’ in Novem- 

ber. This part was originally played by Helen 

—— in 1837, with Macready, at Covent 
arden. 


By Miss Murray’s desire, the gallery of the 
Grand Theatre, which holds 420 numbered seats, 
will be reserved for the poorer members of the 
theatrical profession who may wish to see 
Shelley’s Cenci on the afternoon of Friday, 
May 7. To all who ~ tickets copies of the 
play, with a portrait of Beatrice Cenci, will be 
offered by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the author 
of ‘‘The Silver King,” &c. Miss Murray and 
Mr. Jones both believe that all real members of 
their profession do care for the higher poetic 
drama, though they may often have to make 
their living out of the lower forms of their art. 








MUSIC. 
FRANZ LISZT. 


THE reception given to the composer by Mr. 
Walter Baché at the Grosvenor Gallery on 
Thursday evening, April 8, was most successful. 
The music was well selected. First came an 
Angelus for strings, carefully og ed a 
select band of string players under Mr. Bache’s 
direction. This was followed by the ‘‘ Chor der 
Engel ” from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust”, written most 
effectively for chorus of women’s voices, with 
accompaniment of pianoforte, harmonium and 
harp. The small but select choir of students 
from the Royal Academy of Music under Mr. 
Shakespere’s bdéton sang it admirably. Mr. 
Walter Bache played in his best manner the 
difficult solo ‘‘ Benediction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude,” and Mr. Winch sang two short 
settings of Lieder from Schiller’s ‘‘Tell.” Mr. 
Bache showed great tact in giving a little, and 
giving it well. Everyone felt that another 
piece would be welcome, and all eyes were 
turned towards the venerable abbé. The 
excitement that prevailed when he rose 
and advanced to the piano can be easily 
imagined. He played first a movement from 
Schubert’s pianoforte duet, ‘‘ Divertissement a 
la Hongroise,”’ arranged as solo, and then one of 
his own Rhapsodies Hongroises. There are three 
special things to notice in his playing—the 
perfect technique, the perfect tone, and the 
perfect style. Of course it would be absurd to 
say that Liszt has lost nothing of his powers 
of execution; but we, who heard him on 
Thursday for the first time, were astonished at 
his tours de force, and felt glad for the moment 
that we could not remember the more marvel- 
lous feats with whieh he astonished the world 
half a century ago. The production of tone is 
most extraordinary. He makes the piano 
sigh and sing. You do not hear notes 
struck with the fingers and sounding piano 
or forte; but lovely and enchanting sounds 
floating as it were in the air, and with infinite 
gradations of tone from soft to loud. The 
pianissimos are not soft-pedal pianissimos ; 
the fortissimos are not hard or noisy; the 
means between these extremes not cold or 
colourless. The tone is always pure and beau- 
tiful. With his magic touch he works wonders, 
and you feel, rather than hear, the music. The 
exquisitely finished style adds, too, to the charm 
of the performance; and some of his greatest 
effects are produced by making ty om | 
sound not as a studied piece, but as an inspire 
improvisation. How well this suits the national 
Hungarian music need scarcely be said. We 
wished to record our impressions; but —_ 
word we write seems too hopelessly w 
and unsatisfactory to describe the electrical 
sensation maser come | on us by Liszt’s playing. 
We can now endorse every word of the geo | 
accounts of gifted ts and musicians, an 
understand the wonderful enthusiasm of his 
pupils and friends. We thank Mr. Walter 
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Bache for the opportunity he has 
hearing the man who is justly call 


of — ists. 

e e of the Saturday concert at the 
Crystal P: on April 10 was entirely devoted 
to Liszt’s music. The composer, who was 
present, must have been satisfied with the 
splendid rendering of his two symphonic poems, 
‘Les Préludes” and ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ under Mr. 
Manns’s direction. The Deny ey included 
the Rakoczy Marsch and the fourth Hungarian 


iven us of 
the prince 


Rhapsody scored for orchestra. Herr Bernard | ¢ 


Stavenhagen, a young pupil of Liszt, showed, by 
a brilliant performance of his master’s E flat 
Concerto, that he has prodigious command of the 
instrument. He was enthusiastically applauded. 
If he can play Beethoven and the modern 
masters as well as he can Liszt, he will, indeed 
take high rank among the pianists of the day. 
Miss L. Lehmann sang, with success, three 
songs by Liszt. The was crowded ; but, of 
course, the public was chiefly drawn by the 
announcement that the illustrious composer 
would be present. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THe last Saturday popular concert was a 
special attraction. Hundreds of persons were 
unable to obtain admission. Mdme. Schumann 
played ‘‘Schumann’s Carneval,” and that is 
sufficient to explain the crowded hall. There 
were one or two weak moments, but on the 
whole the performance was marvellous. Mdme. 
Schumann has no special —’. but leaves 
the music to speak for itself. She gave the 
difficult Paganini passage with great power and 
clearness. The programme included Schubert’s 
Quartett in D minor, splendidl} played by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus and Piatti. The 
concert concluded with a performance of 
Beethoven’s B flat Trio. The pianoforte part 
was taken by M. Hollins, a pupil from Mr. 
Campbell’s College for the Blind. The boy 
plays exceedingly well. His fingers are well 
trained, but his reading of the work was rather 
cold. It was wonderful to hear the blind boy 
in this difficult concerted music, and he must 
have felt it an honour to play with Messrs, 
Joachim and Piatti. 

THE fourth and last concert of the Hackney 
Choral Association took place last Monday 
evening. The first part of the programme was 
devote to Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum. The 
choir sang well, although the sopranos were 
not quite up to their usual standard of excel- 
lence. The excellent trumpet playing of Mr. 
Marrow deserves notice. He used an instrument 
specially constructed to give the high notes 
written by Handel. ‘The trumpet part was 
perhaps too prominent. It was dangerous to 
restore Handel’s brass effects without also 
restoring his large army of wood-wind players. 
The performance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony brought the concert to a successful 
termination. The solo vocalists were Mdlle. 
P. Cramer, Miss H. Wilson and Messrs. Hag- 
yard and King. The singing of the choir was 
exceedingly fine. Last season we noticed one or 
two notes in the programme-book giving short 
accounts of the works performed. Why has 
that excellent plan not been followed up? It 
both interests and educates the public. 


Mr. F. LaMonD gave a fourth pianoforte 
recital on Thursday afternoon. A Bach e, 
disarranged by Tausig, enabled him to show 
the excellence of his technique. His reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata was far purer 
than that which he gave of Sonata Op. 111 at 
his first concert. e deserves special praise 
for not hurrying the last movement after the 
manner of many pianists. The programme 
included pieces by Chopin, Liszt, and other 
modern composers. 





VIZETELLY & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days, beautifully printed on vellum-texture 
paper, with Portrait of the Author, etched 
by Bocourt, 6s. 


GUSTAVE _FLAUBERT’S CELEBRATED 
REALISTIO NOVEL. 


SALAMBO. Translated from the French 
“Edition Définitive,” by J. 8. CHARTRES. 

The Public are respectfully requested to defer giving 
heir Orders for the lish Translation of GUSTAVE 
<spattaalay of dempetiag the, Nagin ite 
re) of com 

y+ ge valguaed American version 
a The Translation shortly to published b; 
VIZ LLY & CO. is the work of an accomplish 
French and Classical Sch: 








an olar, and an earnest admirer 
of Flaubert’s Writings. The volume, printed with the 
greatest care, will, moreover, form a handsome speci- 
men of English typography, and will contain a finely 
— Portrait of Flaubert, from a drawing made by 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, 460 pages, 6s. 
THE ee, . ae REALISTIC 


CRIME and PUNISHMENT. By Fedor 
DOSTOIEFFSKY, Author of “ Buried Alive.”’ 


Pronounced by the Athenaeum to be “the most moving of all modern 
novels. 


Sixth Thousand, Illustrated with Thirty-Two Page 
Engravings, 3s. 6d., handsomely bound, 
SAPPHO: Parisian Manners. A Realistic 


Novel. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated 
from the Hundredth French Edition. 
“The book may, without eorati d as a glowing 
— of Parisian life, with all its diversity of characters, with its 
»hemian and hal‘-world circles that are to be found nowhere else, with all 
its special immorality, in short, but also with the touch of poetry that saves 
it from utter cerruption, and with the keen artistic sense that preserves its 
votaries from absolute degradation.”— Dai graph, 

The attention of the public is called to the subjoined notice from the 
Athenaeum of March 20 :— 

** Messrs. Vizetelly have sent us a translation of M. Daudet’s ‘ Sappho,’ 
and Messrs. Maxwell have also seta us one, which they have omitted tosay 
is much abri 

*,* Vizetelly & Co.'s translation of ‘‘ Sappho” is the only complete one. 
It contains every line of the original, and fifty pages more matter than the 
so-called Author’s unexpurgated edition published by J. & Kk. Maxweil. 


Shed 








NEW VOLUMES OF ZOLA’S REALISTIC 
NOVELS, 


In crown 8vo, with Page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE LADIES’ PARADISE. A Sequel to 
“Piping Hot!” By EMILE ZOLA, 


Shortly, in crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 
etched by Bocourt, 6s. 
HIS MASTERPIECE? Being an Un- 
abridged translation of M. ZOLA’S New Novel, 
* L’Cuvre.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF VIZETELLY’S ONE- 
VOLUME NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
ROLAND; or, the Expiation of a Sin. 
By ARY ECILAW. 


** Roland’ is creating an immense sensation in Paris, Three editions 
we.e swept away in as many days. The work is charmingly ba 
orld. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE TRIALS of JETTA MALAUBRET. 
By VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, of the French 
Academy. Translated by the Uountess G. DE LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


** Jetta Malaubret’ deals with the experiences of a young girl who is 
taken from a convent and ueliberately plunged into a sort of society calcu- 
lated to teach her the utmost possible amount of worldly wisdom—to say 
nothing of worse things—in the sbortest possible time. Atheists, libertines, 
Bohennans, jostle the poor girl on all sides, and it is only the innate 
nobility of her character that saves ber. The charac erisation and dia- 
logue are full of piquancy and cleverness.” —Suciety. 


A BOOK FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 1s. 
IRISH HISTORY for ENGLISH 
READERS. From the Earliest Times to the Close 
of the Year 1885. By WILLIAM STEPHENSON 
GREGG. 
** The history is one that every Englishman ought to read.” 
Literary World. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE BOULEVARD NOVELS. 
In small 8vo, 2s. 6d., attractively bound. 
THE YOUNG GUARD: a Picture of Paris 
Morals and Manuers. By VAST-RICOUARD. 


NEW VOLUMES OF DU_BOISGOBEY’S SEN- 
SATIONAL NOVELS. 
In scarlet covers, 1s. each. 


A FIGHT for 2 FORTUNE. 


THE GOLDEN PIG; or, 
Modern Paris. 2 vols. 


the Idol of 





VizeTetLy & Co., 42, Catherine-street, Strand. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO0’S 


Lt. @ FD. 





GENERAL GORDON’S LIFE. — 


EVENTS in the 
LIFE of C. G. GORDON, 


From its Beginning to its End. By his Brother 
Sir H. W. GORDON, K.C.B. With 30 M 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. _ oad 


NEW NOVEL, ready at all Libraries. 


HURST and HANGER: 
A History in Two Parts. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 81s. 6d. 


With Six Illustrations. 


SIX MONTHS in 
CAPE COLONY and NATAL, 


And One Month in Teneriffe and Madeira. 


By J. J. AUBERTIN, Author of “A Fligh 
exico,” Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. asieel 


With Map and Two Illustrations. 


ACCOUNTS of the 
GYPSIES of INDIA. 


Collected and Edited by DAVID MAOCRITOCHIE, 
Author of “‘ Ancient and Modern Britons.” Orown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN PRIMROSE TIME: 


A New Irish Garland. 


By Mrs. PIATT, Author of “A Vo: to the 
Fortunate Isles,”’ &c. —_ 


With Four Autotype Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE END of MAN. 


(The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius.) 
In Four Books. 


By ALBANY J. CHRISTIE, 8.J.,M.A., sometime 
Fellow of Oriel. 


NEW ART QUARTERLY. 
THE CENTURY GUILD 
HOBBY HORSE. 


Royal 4to, printed on hand-made paper, with 
Illustrations. 


No. II. (now ready), price 2s. 6d. 


Contains a Reproduction of “THz ENTOMBMENT,” 
by Forp Mapox Brown. 











LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








NWTorTtirice hs. 
The AUTHOR of  — 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


SIR TIMOTHY BUNCOMBE, K.T. & M.P., 


has received intimation that Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co., although willing to sell his b ok, decline to allow 
their name to — upon it as publishers in London. 
He begs, therefore, to intimate that the imprint of 


been cancelled, and that the LONDON 
AGENCY has been GIVEN to 


Messrs. HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 


from whom, or from the Manchester Publishers, Mr. 
JOHN DALE, and Messrs. ABEL 00D & Son, copies 
can now be obtained, price 6s., post-free. 


Messrs. Simpkin’s name for the present remaios on 
the Author’s previous Story, “THE Lire or THoMAS 
WANLESS, PEASANT,” price 5s., post-free. 


(THREE 


Thick crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


STORIES, by Virestav Hater, 


Together with 
TWENTY-EIGHT LYRICAL PIECES, 
By the Same Author, 
Translated from the Czech by W. W. STRICKLAND, B.A., 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. York : J. SAMPSON, Publisher, 
13, Coney-street. 1886. 





Price Six Shillings, post 8vo. 


[HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its AN- 


TECEDENTS : a Review of the History and Present Condition of 
Modern Theology. By the late Rk. W. Mackar, M.A. 


London F. NORGATS, 7, Kinvg-street, Cevent-garden. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 


List. 


HUNTER’S IMPERIAL 
GAZETTEER of INDIA. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO, have the pleasure to 
inform the public that the FIRST EIGHT VOLUMES 
of the NEw Epiti0n of DR. HUNTER’S “ IMPERIAL 
GAZETTEER of INDIA” will be ready for delivery to 
Subscribers at an early date. 


NOW READY, 
THE RIGHT MODE 
of RESPIRATION 


In Regard to Speech, Song, and Health. 


By CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, 
Author of ‘‘ King’s College Lectures on Elocution.” 
The Fourth Edition of which (price 15s.) contains the above Lecture. 








TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii—180, cloth, 6s. 


ANCIENT 
PROVERBS and MAXIMS 
from BURMESE SOURCES ; 


Or, the Niti Literature of Burma. 
By JAMES GRAY, 


Author of ‘‘Elements of Pali Grammar,” Translation of the 
Dhammapada, &c. 





2 vols., post Svo, pp. xli—318 and 310, cloth, 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
RELATING TO INDO-CHINA. 


Reprinted from ‘Dalrymple’s Oriental Kepertory,” the “ Asiatick 
Kesearches,” and the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 
Contemporary Review :—‘* The papers treat of almost every aspect of 
Indo-China....and constitute a very material and imp: rtant contribution 
to our accessible information regarding that ceuntry and its people.” 





Post 8vo, pp. xli—72, cloth, 5s, 


THE SATAKAS 
of BHARTRIHARI. 


Translated from the Sanskrit. 


By the Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, B.A., M.RAS., 
Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 
St. James's Gaz’tte :—"* Many of the maxims in the book have a Biblical 
ring aud beauty of expression.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 
Vol. IIL, Part Il, Royal 4to, pp. xii—168, sewed, 25s. 
COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By Sir WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.8.1., F.R.S., 


Late East India Company’s Civil Service in the Presidency of Madras. 
With a Map and Four Plates. 





NEARLY READY.—NEW EDITION. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Its History, People, and Products. 
By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, ©.S.1., C.LE., LL.D., 


Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, Director-General of 
Statistics to the Government of India, 


RUBNER & CO., LupgaTE Huw. 





Lonpon : 





Now conte, for APRIL, price 6s. 
THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLXVI. 
CONTENTS, 

. THE LAND and the LABOURERS, 

FRANCESCO CANCELLIEKI. 

SIR HENRY MAINE on POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 

OUR STAKE in INDIA. 

THE STATE and the UNEMPLOYED. 

A HUNDRED YEARS of FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

CHURCH REFORM versus DISESTABLISHMENT. 

& POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternost«r-row. 


Yew 


Noe 


Just ready, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
LD ST. MARGARET'S. By Szrackroor 
4 Pen ae Author « of ** Merciful and Merciless.” 
London ; WYnant & Sons, 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


This Day, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


QUEER STORIES 


From TRUTH. 


First Series (Green Cover). 
This volume, the first of a forthcoming Series of Reprints from the 
“ QUEER STORIES” appearing weekly in TRUTH, contains 13 of Mr. 
GRENVILLE wenn best stories. It will be followed rapidly by the 
Second Series. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ FAIR DIANA,” “‘ ACROSS 
COUNTRY,” a 3 vols,, crown 8vo. 


GLAMOUR. By “Wanderer.” 


“The first volume of ‘Glamour,’ by ‘ Wanderer,’ author of ‘ Fair Diana,’ 





F. V. WHITE & CO/’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE POPULAR IRISH NOVEL. 


THAT MOST 
DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY, 








resents sufficient evidence that the author has much power of describi 
both character and scenery, considerable insight into the ordinary phases 
of human nature, and no slight gift of humour in appreciation and 
colouring.” —Datly News 
NEW NOVEL ws the AUTHOR of “ KING CAPITAL,” ‘‘ The RED 
ROUTE,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


CRADLE and SPADE. By W. Sime. 


The Athenaeum says :—“ The scene is laid partly in Edinburgh and 
partly in the extreme north-east of Scotland—places — have been ye 
no means overdone by recent li t details 
of scenery....Mr. Sime finds plenty of ‘good material pmo the a 


4 rr 5 aaa House, as well as in the wild country of Sutherland and 
MEASURE for MEASURE. By John 
DOUGLAS. 


“ The pureness and simplicity of thoughts and language which pervade 
this interesting work are sure to be received with hearty « yah x 
‘ourt Journal. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOL.—Now first published. 
MK. RICHARD LE FREE. 


1. HISTORY of 2 WALKING-STICK, in 


Ten Notches, Crown 8vo, 6s, 





2 vols., crown 8vo. 





“a brightly-written story “contained in one nicely got-up volume, and 
embracing «a variety of episodes which would not be a meagre supply for a 
regulation three volumer.”—Society. 

“The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and 
full of humour and — Pers tsman. 


AMILTON EVELAC. 


2. THE LEAVEN of MALICE. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

“ The lool colouring is good and the Scottish dialect is successfully used, 
and several of the minor personages appeal at once by their typical 
veracity. dens apm oN 

“At 


A -fachi. 





d story.”—Morning Post. 
eo capital s story.,..full of variety both as regurds the writing and the 
characters.”—Court a. 
t. R. 8. HICHE: 


3. THE COASTGUARD'S. ‘SECREY. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
> Lovers of sensational fiction will find the story entirely to their taste, 
ful 1 »8 it is of love and crime.”—Society 
** A good deal here that is good to rend, and very little to ship.” —Fun. 


4. A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author 
of “FAIR - 8 and TRUE HEARTS,” * BORN to LUCK,” &c. 
y the AUTHOR of GINX’S BABY. 


5. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Edward 
6. THE BLISS of REVENGE. By Evan 


JACOB, EE Bie (Shortly. 
Crown 8vo, with copious Index, cloth extra, 6s. 


RADICAL PIONEERS of EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By J. BOWLES DALY, LL.D. Forms a concise History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Kadical Party in England, showing, 
amongst other matters, how the Euglish Colouies in America were 
Founded, Established, and Lost ; how France freed herself from a Cor- 
rup’ Ministry and a Profligate Church; and dealing with the Chief 
Events of Social and Political importance from 1683 to 1815, The prin- 
cipal figures are :—Edmund Burke, Lord Bute, Cartwright, Chatham, 
. J. Fox, George I., Junius, Lord Mausficld, Tom Paine, William 
Pitt, Joseph ‘eae Lora Sandwich, Lord Thurlow, Horne Tooke, 
John Wilkes 
“It would be hard to conceive a volume of more compressed information 
and deeper interest....Mr. Daly has pictured with amaziug conciseness and 
graphic power the social and moral conditions of the time....1t forms an 
admirable picture of an epoch more pregnaut, perhaps, with Political in- 
struction than apy ovher in the world’s history. 
Daily Telegraph, April 13. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMON. 


WEALTH, AnExposition of Modern Socialism, By LAURENCE 
GKONLUND, Author's Eaition, 266 pages, crown 8vo, 2s. ; paper, ls. 


THE RED INTERNATIONAL. An Ac- 


count of C in'Germany, France, Great Britain 

and Ireland, North ‘America, Kussia, Switzerlaud, and the chief other 

European countries. By vr. ZACHEX, Assessor to the Prussian 

Government. Authorized Translation by the Kev. E. M. GELDAWT, 

--, With Preface and Notes, 178 closely-printed pages, crown 
0, ls, 





rown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILD- 


HOOD, By BERNARD PEREZ. With a by JAMES 
SULLY, M.A., Author of ** Outlines of Psychology,” 
Paincir aL CHAPTERS :- oF aculties before Birth—First innit irst 
cep! —Veracity, Imitation, Credulity —The 
Wille Attention, mane A Abstrac- 
tioa, Comparison, Geverslization, eee Errors and Illusion—Expres- 
sion and Language—Musical Sease, Sense of Beauty, Constructive Lnstinct, 
Dramatic Instinct — Moral Sense. 


GALEAZZO: ‘a Venetian "Episode. With 


other Poems, By PERCY E. PINKERTON, 

Mr, J, A. Symonds, writiug in the Acadzmy, says of “ Galeazzo” :—*' It 
stands out from the common crowd of volumes ot yerse....1t has individu- 
‘lity, the mark of a true poet, of a finely gifted nature. In one Way or 

nother Venice forms its theme throughout. It is dedicited to Venice. The 
author's deep love for the Bride of the See, and his long familiarity with all 
phases ot her beauty, are evinced, not in rhapsodies or passages of declama- 
tion, but in the lingering perfume of his studied rhythms, in the unerring 
rightness of his descriptive touches.” 




















owar SONNENSCHEIN & OO., 
TERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


8 vols. 
By Mrs. BOYSE. 
ATHENAEUM., 

“There is a bu and ingeni bout Mrs. Boyse’s new book 
which ero ie a yom > Ay nye relatan with fe unflagging spirit, the the for- 
tunes. of the Kavanagh family in in the hunting or in 
the .-The haem y A Ppa ky reminds the reader of . 
and ne manners and speech of Mrs. Boyse’s attractive Amazons and dash- 


ing young officers often recall the harum-scarum a life depicted by 
her predecessors. Kathleen brother Larry are an 
amazing, pair, The bare record of the exploits of the hee J is enough to 
take one’s breath away. It is, therefore, no small bho Mrs. Bo 
skill that the reader cannot help admiring this a l 
spite of everything. a one of the least ee eae y novel is 
the author’s use o: This is a spirited Irish 
novel, fy eee poy B with. fidelity the features of @ +3 of life which has 
already ceased to 


VANITY FAIR. 

“This is one of the brightest and best novels of the present — 
flavoured threughout with Irish on, the rollicking joymen 
the free-and-easy, hospitable, and kindly life that distinguished the ‘ vale 
old Irish giatry ’ when age pnt iil. was king, and from which they were so 
rudely kkened by th of 98. The first volume and about half 
of the second are quite enthralling, and the reader foliows the siege of the 
mansion house at Ballydorough with breathless interest. It is pol with 
singular skill; one can see i 
Staircase and gallery Meeting to the upper rooms, and fellow the fight "inch 
by inch to the very end.....The events and associations are worn 4 
accurate. Mrs. Boyse at her best is a novelist of no mean order, and ought 
to achieve fame and possibly fortune.” 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


“A very strong romance of the times, which makes the boycotting and 
terrorism of the present day sink into insignificance. The author's strength 
lies in her my pve for creating men and women who are human and 
possible for the peopling of her story, and everything she writes w:ll be 
read and enjoyed by a large number of people, because and work is that of 
a lady a to refined society and the companionship of men and 
women whos aud earn for them oe right of the good 
old terms of * iady’ and ‘ gentleman’ being applied to them.’ 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

“ The Irish Rebellion of ’98 effers plenty of scope for romance, and the 
writer of this book has not let an opportunity slip to invest the plot with 
ali the thrilling incidents that occurred during od that left anin- 
delible mark upon the pages of history—memories which the English can 
scarcely look back upon with feelings of pride, The writing is spirited, 
and the description ofthe numerous encounters between the loyalists and 
the rebels are instances of brilliant composition. The tamily arousd —— 
the chief interest centres are of a cluss that, had more exis’ ith the 
Same judgment, would have brovght about a better understandin ng between 
the peasants and the landed proprietors.....The siege of the * Old Hall’ is 
one of the gems of the book ; nothing céuld be better than the manner in 
which this is worked out. Gradually we sre rom point to point of 
the fight ; the obstinate resistance and the malignity of of the villain Sam 

u’Connor, who incites the ignorant mob to attack the residence of their 
benefactors, are thrilling in the extreme. Then the worst comes, and the 
brave litile band tind themselves in danger of falling into the hands of their 
enemies ; and w Katbie Kavanagh offers to ride to the camp 
assistance a climax is reached that, for dramatic effect, could be my f 
excelled. The mute agony of the father, who = his daughter 
such a dangerous errand, is remarkably fine...., ere is not a line ‘bet 
can be perused with cold indifference, for the ama is —— from one 
excitement to another with a rapidity that is positively delicious 


LADY. 


**One of the best novels that has ever been written dealing with Irish 
life at the latter end of the last century. It is all racy life and movement 
and when dark days come the men — = as heroes, and the women are 
not less brave and true than air-breadth escapes and deeds 
of *derring do’ are humorous.. “The pook is high-toned throughout, and 
places Mrs, Boyse high in the ranks of ranks of comtemporary nevelists.” 
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